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BY 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


of 8 liberality and candour with which this 

Comedy was reccived on its repreſentation, 
flatters the Author with the hope that the ſame 
indulgence may attend it to the cloſet. To 
the performers, he is not a little gratified by 
this opportunity of returning his warmeſt 
thanks. On theſe occaſions great obliga- 
tion is generally due, not only to them, but 
to the manager; and when an author has 
found, as in the preſent inſtance, a nice diſ- 
criminating judgment, exerted with the moſt 
friendly zeal in his favour, he cannot but feel 
moſt ſenſibly, how far acknowledgments fall 
ſhort, in expreſſing his ſentiments of Mr. 
Kemble, as a ſcholar, and a gentleman. 
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PROLOGUE. 
Written by CnanLES Monnis, Eſq. 
Spoken by Mr. WrovcrToNn. 


.T® paint dramatic ſcribblers hopes and fears, 
Has been the Prologue s heavy taſk for years ; 

To-night, a kind reception is our aim, 

For one who on c Falſe Colours” builds his fame. 

In times like theſe, when high on ev'ry fide, 

Britain's True Colours float in martial pride, 

Atubile let's drop the cuſtomary lay, 

And to our country's worth due tribute pay ; 

Where focial compaB binds in filken chains 

True Freedom's ſons, and Britons rights maintain. 

At home ſecure, ber prince in foreign lands 

Leads on to glorious deeds her valiant bands ; 

At Honor call the deareft objects yield, I ? 


He braves the dangers of the hoſtile field, 

And round a nation ſpreads Britannia's ſev'nfold ſbield. 
To factious Gaul the Muſe indignant turns ; 

With loyal pride her proffer'd miſchief ſpurns 
Here, gloomy Diſcord dims fair F. reedom J ray, 

And Deſolation marks her iron ſway ; 

Peace flies the hated ſpot ; aghaſt ſhe flood ; = 

Her garment crimſon d with a monarch's blood — 
Duick fall the veil—let comic *. appear, 

To chaſe from honeſt cheeks the gen'rous tear. 

Our lard, three winters fince, tried critic ſeas ; 

His bark, Th' Adventurers, gain'd a fab ring breeze, 
Fann d by the genial breath, it reach'd the coaſt, 
Where many a flouter veſſel has been Jgſt. 

Buoy'd up by hope, again he truſts to fate 

Another launch, and riſks a deeper freight. 

Let no rude florms her tender frame aſſail, 

But candor gently raiſe a preſp rous gale ; 

With approbation crown his beft endeavour, 

And grant the wiſld-for mn Public Fat our. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 
M E N. 


Lord Visace, - ' - - Mr. Suett. 
SIR PAauL PanIck, - =- = = Mr. King. 
Sik HARRY Ceci, << | = = Mr. Wroughton, 
CayTain MoNTAGUu rj, Mr. Barrymore. 


GROTESQUE, — - „Mr. J. Banniſter, 
SUBTLE, Servant to Lord Nine, Mr. R. Palmer. 
Torx, Servant to Sir Paul, - - Mr. Wewitzer. 
RogkR r, he Butler, - - Mr. Madox. 


. +=. =» - Mr, Mtfred. 
FIRST SERVANT, | | 
SECOND SERVANT. 


WOMEN. 


Lavpy Panxick, Wife to Sir Paul, = Miſs Pope. 

ConsTANCE EvELYN, Her Ward, =- = Miſs Farren. 
HarkitT, her Niece, - - - Mrs. Goodall. 
Lvcy, Maid to Conſtance, - . = Miſs Heard. 


SCENE. Ator near Sir Pauls Seat in Cumberland. 
TIME. Of Repreſentation, 
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EE T1 
SCENE. 4 Hall—(a ringing at the door.) 
Enter Tony, with a tankard in his. hand, 


Tony. 


HY, Jonathan Geoffrey—are none of you up 

yet? Will nobody go to the door ?—Was there 
ever ſuch a lazy pack of drunken ſcoundrels (He drinks — 
bell rings again Gaye, now this is what one gets by be- 
ing induſtrious and riſing early—inſtead of a cool com- 
fortable tankard, I muſt be pating to the door here be- 
fore eight in the morning bell rings again). Ecod L 
have a great mind to go to bed again. No, as I am here, 


for once I'll do a good-natured act and opens the 
door. 


Enter Subtle, 


Eh, Maſter Subtle, is it you ſo early? Where is my 
lord ? 


Subtle. On the road, my boy ; but he ſent me forward 
with a letter for her ladyſhip. Is ſhe up yet ? 


B Tony. 
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Tony. Up? Lord help you—not a ſoul ſtirring in the 
houſe! To tell you the truth, we had a grand rehearſa} 


of one of our Comedies laſt night, and, ſomehow, that 
always makes the family pure ſleepy in the morn- 


ing. 

Subtle. What? my lady daſhes as uſual—eh |! 

Tony, Dathes—why,- we have a private Theatre you 
know. Eeod, I am a gentleman perforniet,—hi, hi,— 
and there's Miſs Conftance acts as well as thof ſhe was 
paid for it then we have our dilatory concerts. 

Subtle. But what does Sir Paul ſay? Where are his 


fears and caution? Why he never dared ſhew his noſe at 


night; and the bare idea of a hot room uſed to throw 
him into a cold ſweat. 

Tony. Aye, aye, he is at his old pranks ſtill— Noſtrums 
to give appetite in a morning, and noſtrums to help 
digeſtion in the aſternoon. - Why, all the ſervants are 
but juſt out of their ſpring phyſic—to cool the blood, as 


hac ſays, Then we are regularly doſed with drugs once a 


month to prevent fevers. Here, pull away my boy — 
(gives the tankard J—and tell us, is my lord as great 2 


5 phyzzionomite as he uſed to be —eh! 


Subtle. As great? Why man, he. has had the whole 
Houſehold Ut! bald as ccots, to ſhew the ſhape of their 
foreheads, and wears his wig full two inches' in arrear to 
diſplay his own. You ſee I am obliged to wear my ears 


4 freſco. Such a ſet as we have at home—not a vulgar 


face among us. The quarter-ſeſſions indeed makes ſad 


havoc— carried off a brace of heroes laſt week that were 


perfect. 

Tony. Eh! how? perfect. 

Subtle. Aye, noſe and chin; but I told my lord at the 
time, their necks had a very ſuſpicious turn; and indeed 
they were a little confuſed in their ideas of property- 

Tony. But you don't drink—may be, you like wine bet- 


ter. I can ſmug you a play-houſe bottle from our pro- 


perty man. 4 Hell rings. 
| Sublet, 
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Subtle. Eh! no— there is the bell have a care when 
his lordſhip comes, or egad he may detect you. 

Tony. Eh ! what! oh dear you don't ſay ſo—how ? 

Subtle, By your face, to be ſure, Why man, the fea-- 
tures are his alphabet, and he reads characters at ſight. 
Now and then indeed he meets with a crabbed ſort of 
print. You now for inſtance—that noſe of your's is ſo 
plaguily ill-ſpelt—that he'll hardly be able to. determine, 
whether of the two you are moſt given to—women or 
wine—thoygh on a neaxer inſpection the wine ſeems to 
have got into your noſe, and the women into your head 
but come along, 

Tony. Ah, Maſter Subtle, you are a wag ; not that I 
like drinking for drinking ſake, only a bottle is company, 
and one hates to be alone. As for the vomen, why ſome- 
how they do get into a body's head. 

Subtle. Never mind, Tony, keep your own counſel ; 
yours ſeems to be made of ſuch good impenetrable ſtuff, 
that whatever may be in, I don't ſee any thing come out 
of it. ( Bell rings again. } 


[ Exeunt in a hurry. 


SCENE De Garden. 
Euter Harriet, followed by Montague, 

Montague. Nay, but my dear Harriet, give me up the 
promiſe of marriage, Why keep a muſty e 
every word of which is obſolete. 

Harriet. But it's validity is not obſolete. I know 'twas 
given three years ſince to Harriet, the daughter of an 
opulent merchant, which Harriet now finds herſelf, by 
his death and inſolvency, a poor dependant on the bounty 
of her aunt Lady Panick—but for all that, the promiſe is 
valid. 

Mont. True woman—ſhe has me- and no power on 
earth could make her quit her hold - «fide 'ſdeath 
have I not- laid Sir Harry Cecil, a young Baronet, and 
Soool. a year, at your feet. 

Har. Not altogether that. 


B 2 Mont. 
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Mont. I tell you—it is but playing on his ridiculous 
Caprice, and you are ſure of him, Is it not the very end 
of his plot? Has he not changed characters with me for 
this ſole purpoſe ? To find a girl that would love him for 
himſelf forſooth . without the aid of title, fortune, or any 
ſuch groſs attraction the conceited mongrel; ind while 
every one elſe in the family is a ſtranger to the truth, 
have I not revealed it to you—ſhewn you how to lay the 
net? 

Har. Fair and ſoftly, my good fir; there is a delicate 
ſenſibility about his mind, of which you have no concep- 
tion. I mult have time—yielding too ſoon, inſtead of 
winning, would diſguſt him. 

Mont. Pſhaw—let it ſeem from exceſs of affection, 
then *twill the more flatter his vanity, and judgment is 
too prudent to ſhew its face againſt ſuch an antagoniſt ; 
beſides, not a moment *s to- be loſt— he begins to ſee his 
folly, and a premature diſcovery of his real character 
would ſtrip me of my title, diſcloſe the diſentereftedneſs of 
your attachment, and ruin both our proſpects—ſo, pry- 
thee, my good Harriet, away with delicacy—you have 
never yet troubled her much, and ſhe is a coy prude, that 
does not take kindly to new acquaintance. What have you 
done for me with Conſtance ? 

Har. All that inuendoes can effect has been tried 


your name emblazoned with every virtue—and one thing 
18 certain. 


Mont. What, my ſweet girl, what ? 


Har. Why, young Viſage turns out a confirmed liber- 
cine. 


Mont. I knew it, but, what of that? Spare my mo” 
tience. 


Har. She is certainly averſe t. to the match. 
Mont. This is news indeed -I am tranſported, thou 


dear delicious girl - why I could almoſt kneel and wor- 
ſhip thee. / Going to kneel. ) 


Har. Confuſion—here is ſix Harsy. 


Mont. 


f 
i 
l 
f 
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Mont. The devil he is. 
Har. Stay, ſtay —don't move. 


Enter Sir Harry Cecil, who flops at the back of the Stage en 
h ſeeing them, | 

Ment. {In a how voice.] Curſes on my heroics. 

Har. ( Pretending not to ſee Sir Harry.) Believe me, 
Bir, I am far from inſenſible to your merit; but no con- 
ſideration ſhall tempt my hand, where I cannot give my 
heart. That. ſeeing Sir Harry )—Captain Montague, 
here. I am really ſo confuſed— [Exit. 

Mont. ( Pretending nat to fee Sir Harry )—That in the 
whole female world my curſed ſtar ſhould point to a wo- 
man, who is as blind to the gifts of fortune as the god- 
deſs in giving them! Eh! are you there? {ſeeing Sir 
Harry), - you heard her then? Did you think, Cecil, there 
exiſted on the face of the earth a woman who would re- 
fuſe an eſtate of 5o000ol. a year, with no other incum- 
brance than a young baronet of twenty-five. 

Sir Harry. Had you no quarrel? 5 

Mont. Oh dear no. She offered me her friendfhip. 
No woman ever refuſes a man without offering him her 
friendſhip. It's the rule of the ſex, 

Sir Harry, What was her reaſon ? 

Mont. No. I will not betray her, Could ſhe have 

one? She did indeed confeſs. 


Sir Harry. Prithee let us change the ſubject, Ne 
more of Harriet, g 
Mont. What ſhould we talk about, but theſe rural di- 
vinitiesz and I am ſure ſhe is a thouſand times a finer girl 

than her friend Conſtance. 

Sir Harry. Conſtance—an angel—T met her within 
this half hour. She had been relieving the family of a 
poor peaſant—her eye yet wet. Oh, Montague, the tear 
of ſenſibility on the cheek of a beautiful woman, like the 
dew-drop of heaven on its favourite roſe, ſheds new 
lweetneſs where all was ſweet before. 


Mont, 
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Mont, Eh! ſits the wind in that corner—it muſt ſhift, 
and ſpeedily too—[ Aide.) Why, zounds, your morality 
has not ſtumbled on a married woman to flirt with ? 

Sir Harry. A married woman 

Mont. Not quite indeed as to forms ;—but Live Viſage 
and his Nephew are expected every hour ;—and' the 
knot will then be tied without further delay. | 

Sir Harry, Do you know any thing of this young 
Viſage !=— 

Mont. Not I!—but they ſay he is one of the fineſt 
ſellows breathing. 

Sir Harry. Conſtance likes the match then. 

Mont. Did you never hear her ſpeak of it ?—Tis the 
very delirium of paſſion. 

Sir Harry. Why, ſhe never ſaw him. 

Mont. That is true, —no |! —She never ſaw him z—but 
his picture ſhe has,-and then his reputation. — 

Sir Harry. You ſeem to dwell on it with peculiar ſatiſ- 
faction. —Fool that I was, to hazard a declaration under 
fuch circumſtances; if I thought ſhe had not ſeen the 
verſes, - perhaps they are yet on her harp.—{ Afde.]—Do 
yau know, Sis, I begin to be wouy of this your name of 
Montagu. 

Mont. That is more than I am of your title of Sir 
Harry. I would not pay the name of Cecil ſo bad a com- 
pliment. 

Sir Harry. Why Sir hy was I betrayed into this 
ſcheme? 

Mont. Nay, it was your own. 

Sir Harry. Where then was your friendſhip ; hn ſhould 
have check'd my wild, fantaſtic humour—not urged 
FN x 

Mont. Nay, ſeriouſly—I ſee no reaſon for regret in 
compliance with a pleaſant romantic whim of the mo- 


ment —we have changed names and characters.— You 


have taken mine of Montague —1 yours of Sir Harry ;—a 
deception indeed it is but ſurely a moſt innocent one. 
I Sir 
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dir Harry. I fear, Sir, no deception can be innocent :— 
have we not impoſed on a whole family? they received us 
with hoſpitality, and we return it with a lie, 

Mont. You ſpeak of us, as of common adventurers z— 
if you were not really the Baronet, whoſe perſon and 
character I repreſent, we might hold this language but 
ſince tis merely a change between us—excentric, as the 
refinement may be, that tempted you to take my name of 
Montague ;—the preſent wiſh to diſcover us, is {till more 
ſo—juſt at the moment of ſucceſs. | 

Sir Harry. Succeſs |! 

Mont. The very child of your wiſh,—a girl that doats 
on you, even in this your poverty, -that has rejected me 
and 50001. a- year, for you and a knapſack; the lovely ac- 
compliſhed Harriet - ſince it mult out - ſhe confeſſed it to 
me- with ſtreaming eyes, and—a candor, which, in ſpite 
of the mortification, (no trifling one, let me tell you,) 
won my eſteem—that— 


Sir Harry. Hold, hold | —How cruelly have I involved 
_ myfelf—enamoured to diſtraction of a woman that views 
me with indifference. —A few common attentions have 
entangled me with another I can only eſteem.—[ Aide. ] 
Harriet is an amiable girl; — and if I were convinced—(vir 
Paul and Lady Panick wrangling behind the ſcenes ). 

Mont. Here are Sir Paul and Lady Panick—you ſhall 
hear more. Did you obſerve her look when you came 
in? 

Sir Harry. I muſt own I did. 

Mont. Enviable Cecil that look would have made me 
the happieſt of men;— [ Exit: 


LY 


Enter Sir Paul and Lady Panick. 


Sir Paul, Don't tell me, my Lady—paint the houſe — 
- contaminate the very air I breathe. 


Lady Panick. Nay — you need not come near it, Sir 


& | Sir 


— — — — 
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Sir Paul. Zounds, I ſhould drink it in at every pore— 


: 3 poiſon by quarts I am bloated at the thought 


Lady Panic. Muſt not I have my theatre fitted up fot 


the winter months ?—is not that reaſon? Would you 
have me play tragedies in warm weather—or ſigh ſenti- 
ment in the dog-days ? Beſides— Lord Viſage expects it 


in compliment to his Nephew's marriage with Coriſtance— 
were not the 3 left to me — have I not his 
proxy ? 

Sir Paul. Yes, yes—his Lordſhip will poiſon by proxy, 
no doubt ;—but he ſhall not play off his privileged tricks 
on rhe.—Pll not be prevailed on to quaff down column; 


of peſtilential vapour. 


Lady Panick. I tell you—tis abſolutely filthy — have 
you no ideas bf cleanlineſs, Sir Paul ? 

Sir Paul. Cleanlineſs !-=Zounds, my houſe my Lady 
—is not an Augean ſtable, to have a rivet turn'd througli 
it twice a week — doyou think I am amphibious as 4 Dutch- 


man or that I have the conſtitution of a water-rat ? 


Lady Panick. Sir Paul, Sir Paul!—you are a mere drudge 
to the falſe notions of a mock prudence, and take infinitely 


more pains to prevent an evil than the curing it would 
- require, : 


Sir Paul. Do not ſucceed Have I ever a moment's 
Mneſs? 


Lady Panick. Have you ever a moment's e health? Do 


vou not viſit every empiric in town? Does not the preſs 


groan with certificates of your reſtoration, and your name 
is as conſtantly found at the bottom of their bills, as the 


blue lamp over the door — you ſacrifice every thing to your 


ridiculous fears -was I not obliged to give up viſiting the 
dowager ducheſs, becauſe you would not ſuffer her to 
bring little Pompey ? 


Sir Paul. And, zounds—my Lady—did not little Pom- 


:  pey go off in a fit of the hydrophobia? 


Lady Panick, And what then, Sir Paul? as it was, you 
| inſiſted 


— Ea. Wt. Jr Dag 
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inſiſted my whole eſtabliſhment ſhould go through a courſe 


of the Ormſkirk :— beſides, ſome trifles muſt be overlook'd, 
if you wiſh for an intercourſe with people of faſhion. —I 


could have introduced you into the firſt caſt of characters; 
and you would hardly ſuffer yourſelf to be 8 at 
the club. 

Sir Paul. And was I not black-ball'd at the club? 
Tad Panick. How could it be otherwiſe? — you would 
not canvaſs, Sir Paul; do you think people get into the 
Chit-Chat as they would get into a rotten borough ? but 
the little flights of faſhion you call fatigue—nay you 
call eyery thing ane. wonder what you married me 
for ? 

Sir Paul. Really, my Lady, I am not caſuiſt enough 
to determine.— Is my peace to be conſtantly ſacrificed to 
your caprice - all my caution given up ? 

Lady Panick. Pretty caution indeed - ſummer furs— 


and a dozen magnets dangling at your neck. 


Sir Paul. Facts are ſtubborn, my Lady, facts are ſtub- 
born; was not every body with muffled throats and knock- 
ers, while I had not even a tickling ? 

Lady Panick. No, but you poiſon'd all the rooms with 
the fumes of tobacco, and I know not what—made every 
viſitor perform Quarantine—and forbade Dr. Diet the 
houſe, for fear he ſhould bring contagion in the plaits of 
his hoſpital ſuit—nay, you broke off all connection with 
our good neighbour the Alderman, | 

Sir Paul. Good neighbour !—aye, that is one of your 
civil importunate families — driving their good things down 
your throat. —Zounds! I never enter d their den - that I 
did not eat myſelf into a Plethora to ſatisfy the wife 
and drink myſelf almoſt dropſical to oblige the huſband. 


Enter Subtle with a letter, introduced | by Tony. 


Tony. Mr. Subtle, Lord Viſage's man, my Lady, 
, Lady Panick, What! is Lord Viſage arrived? 
Subt. Your Ladyſhip will find by that letter, 


8 Lady 


—_—_— 
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Lady Panick, How] Tou need not wait. [Exit Subtle 
and Tony. Reads aloud.] I ſhall follow this in a few 
« inſtants myſelf — but what I have to communicate 
« does not admit even of that delay. The marriage of 
« Coriſtance and my Nephew cannot take place; he is 
c unworthy of her. I have now diſcover'd what a long 
e abſence had kept from my knowledge, that his perſon 
t and fortune are the victinis of diſſipation. I have paid 
ce his debts, and ſent him abroad. Till we meet,” &c. 

Sir Paul, Ay, there — I always expected as much; 
and recommended that Sir Harry ſhould not have received 
ſo poſitive a rejection; but that you laughed at, as one of 


my ridiculous precautions. 


Lady Panick, Why, do you ſuppoſe he will not renew 
his addreſſes? Will you ſeek him? With your cautious 
management, my dear, we could not fail. 

Sir Paul. Why really, my Lady—I made ſo deſperate 
a plunge myſelf, that, whatever may be my opinion on 
this ſubjet—upon my foul I bre not the face to offer a 
word. (Going. 

Lady Panic. Was there ever circumſtance ſo provok- 
ing? Juſt as my preparations were completed, and J was 
ready to blaze forth in all the luſtre of ſplendid ele- 
gance. Then my Epithalamium too, which every body 
ſaid was the prettieſt thing I ever wrote — to have it—a 
mere dead letter, after all | . [ Exit, 

Sir Paul, ( calling after her.) No, no, my dear, as you 
took care to ſhew it in confidence to every creature with 
whom you had the moſt diſtant acquaintance, I don't 
think its publicity will be at all affected. Exit. 


SCENE. A Dreſſ ing-room, with a Harp, &c. 
Enter Conſtance, followed by Lucy. 
Conſt. Heigh-ho —— What a world of perplexity have 
I to encounter! the huſband deſtined for me by my 
guardians expected every hour — and the man 1 t 
unconſcious of the paſſion he has inſpired! -Dame Na- 
| 5 | ture 
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ture treats her children but ſorrily after all ; did ſhe poſ- 


ſeſs half her boaſted intelligence, would ſhe not have 
 whiſper'd him the ſecret ? Ah, Montague / goes to- 
wards her table) — Eh, what is this !—a copy of verſes as 
I live—and on my harp. { Reads. ) Antonio“ —Lucy, 
Lucy, how long have you left the room——has any one 
been here have you ſeen any one loitering about? 
Quick, anſwer. 
Lucy. Not a creature, ma'am, as I hope for 

Conſt. Who then do you ſuppoſe is Antonio? 

Lucy. Young Mr. Viſage, ma'am; it muſt be a com- 
pliment from him. 

Conſt. Pſhaw, how could he leave it here? 

Lucy. That is true—then it muſt ; yes, it muſt be Sir 
Harry Cecil! 

Conſt. Was ever any thing ſo dull —— Why, whe Sir 
Harry Cecil ? 
, Lucy. It cannot ſurely, ma'am, be Captain Montague? 


Cont. Now I am ſure it can only be Captain Montague. 
You ſhall hear. Reads. 7 


Soft muſic, let my humble lay 
T hy ſeueeteſt accents move, 
While in deluſiue hope I ſtray, 
To Fulia, and to love. 


That when to court the willing ftrain, 
She tries her graceful art, 


Each trembling tone may breathe again 
The ſigb that rends my heart. 


And ſhould thy plaintive murmurs fleal 
A ſympathetic tear, 
In fond emotion then reveal, 
Antonio ſent thee here. = 
AN'TONIO, 


| Ley, & did you ever hear any thing ſo exquiſite ? 
C 2 Lucy. 


Y 6 . 
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- Lucy. Never, ma am Old Robin Grey is nothing to it, 
Conf. I ſee you have a taſte for poetry —it is indeed 
«Clightful. I muſt poſitively try it ( Sings the 
words to an air.) | 


Enter Harriet, who flops at the fide-ſcene. 

Cond. But, Julia—Julia! if it ſhould not be meant for 
me ? 

Lucy. Aye, madam, that plaguy julia do you know 
I have been turning and turning Conſtance every way— 
and for the life of me, I cannot make Julia of it. 

Conſt. Ah, Lucy, but I have ſomething here (touching 
her heart ) which can 

Har. So, ſo, is it there with you, my good madam ? 
{afide.) Conſtance, my aunt waits breakfaſt for you in 
the parlour. Have you ſeen a ſonnet hereabouts ? 

Conſt. A ſonnet ? 

Har. Yes—where can it be? was trying it this 
morning, and left it ſomewhere here, 

Conft. Are you ſure it was for you ? 

Har. As ſure as that I am Julia, 


Enter Sir Harry. 
Si Harry. Confufion | they are here. [Stays behind, 
Conſt, Here is one I was endeavouring to make ſome- 
thing of ——but it was quite impoſſible. 
Sir Harry. A pretty ridiculous figure I make here. 


[Afide. 


Conft, A mere jingle of rhime, 

Har. Nay, nay, you cannot think ſo, 

Sir Harry. Now cannot I adyance or retreat for the 
ſoul of me, though to ſtay here is the devil. 

Const. I was telling Lucy ſo, when you came in— was 


I not, Lucy? {She turns and fees. Sir Harry.) Eh! Captain 
Montague here | 


Sir Harry, Yes, ma am —Lady Panick—Lady Panick, 


on 


* 
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on che table — but as I ſaw—you were particularly 
engaged did not feel myſelf authorized to interrupt 
and with your permiſhon will take my leave. [ Going. 

Con. No, no, we are much obliged to you — and 
as gallantry is fo rare in theſe days —— ſuppoſe, Harriet, 
in return, you was to ſhew the Captain this ſonnet, if 
that is what you call it—let us have his opinion. 

Sir Harry. Mine by no means. Indeed you muſt 
excuſe me. 

Har. Oh fie! Conſtance—hie. I ſhall have her diſ- 
cover the truth. [Afde, 
Sir Harry. Upon my ſoul, I am the dulleſt dog alive— 
and have not, unluckily, the leaſt taſte for poetry. 

Conſt. Taſte—nay, nay, there is no great neceſſity for 
taſte—it is but the old ſtory—ſighs, ſympathies, emo- 
tions, and fo forth—Ha, ha! 

Sir Harry. Ha, ha—lt ever I ſet pen to paper again— 

[Afide. 

Har. This may be entertaining to you, Conſtance 

but, believe me, it has all the ſpleen of wit without its 
point. 
Conſt. Nay, my dear, if the thing has no wit in itſelf — 
don't be angry that it is the cauſe of wit in others—You 
ſhall write dozens ſuch in a ſecond——Pl. give you the 
receipt, 

Sir Harry. Any other time I ſhould be too happy 
but at preſent 
Har. The breakfaſt waits; conſider my aunt, 

Conft. Liſten now. Receipt for a ſonnet—Take of 
ſighs and tears a quantity at diſcretion Then, if you 

mean to be very pathetic—and I would always recom- 
mend it—your fighs may add plaintiveneſs to the ſouthern 
breeze, and your tears ſwell the ſtream of the brook: 
At any rate, mix them well with ſympathy——Oh, ſym- 
pathy is a marvellous ingredient; for, as nobody knows 
what it is, every body has it. And, ſhould the fit be 


very 
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very ſtrong, he roſe may turn pale a at her complexion, 


and the lily be put to the bluſh, or 
Sir Harry, (interrupting her.) I can hold no longer, 
That I ſhould be rejected, madam, perhaps a ſenſe of my 
own unworthineſs might have taught me to expect 
But you muſt allow me to tell you,—in the anguiſh of my 
heart to tell you, I know not where I could have learnt 
that Miſs Evelyn would return contempt for confidence, 
or aggravate misfortune by inſult, Exit. 
Conſt. What can he mean ? | 
Har. Why—— that I have rejected and betrayed him 
to you to be ſure, and join'd in ſporting with his paſſion. 
'Theſe are the effects of your raillery, the return for my 
confidence as he ſays — but I fly to undeceive him, 
They muſt be kept apart, or we are ruin'd. { Aide. ) [ Exit, 
Conft. I know not what to think 
der earneſtneſs in his manner, a ſoftneſs in his addreſs 
to me, that ill accords Harriet cannot ſure — impoſ- 
ſible it muſt be as ſhe ſays. Alas, alas ! how wake- 
ful js the heart to bewilder and miſlead the judgment 
Exit, 


8 CEN E. An Anti- Room. 


Enter Subtle with Robert, the Cook, and tuo or three more 
7 Servants, 


6 | Subtle. 


AVE a care, my boys, here comes his lord- 
ſhip. Now, as I know you are all of you given 


| to © ng drinking, wenching, and ſuch elegant accom- 


pliſhments, 


-There was a ten. 


fel] 
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pliſnments, I would have you keep in the back ground 
and, above all, put on your beſt looks, or you are un- 
done: his lordſhip, you know, reads faces, and within 
this laſt month, on the bare evidence of their noſes and 
chins, he has detected five felons, a brace of highway- 
men, ſix ſheep-ſtealers, and pickpockets out of number. 
To tell you the truth, the ſervants in our country would 
almoſt: as ſoon fee the devil; and, between ourſelves, 
they are perſuaded he is in habits of familiarity with that 
gentleman, or how can he make ſuch diſcoveries ! 
Rob. I with I was well out of his way. [A/ide. 
J & 2d Serv. Oh, Lord ! {buffing Robert before them.) 
Robert, you know you mult ſtand firſt. 
Rob. To be ſure, to be ſure ; what are you afraid of — 


eh? What noiſe is that? her ladyſhip's bell — Did 
you not hear it ? 


Sub. & 2 Ser. No, not I. 


Rob. Very likely; but I muſt find heels, though you 
can't ears. [As he is going out, he meets Lord Viſage. 

Lord Viſ. Eh, eh! how! what is that about ears? 
Subtle, I don't like that fellow's ears; there is a want 
of firmneſs about them that is ominous, 

Rob. I beg your lordſhip's pardon, but I was running 
to anſwer my lady's bell. I muſt invent ſome excuſe to 
get away. ( Aſide. There it is again Coming, my Lady, 
coming Happy to ſee your lordſhip at our houſe 
Though I wiſh you were at your friend the devil's, from 
my ſoul. ¶ Afide as he goes gf. 

Lord Viſ. Sly thief; but I mark'd kim, nature has 
mark'd him, and the police will mark him z—his face is 
an overt aft. Where is Sir Paul? | 
Sub. This way, my lord. 

1/t & 2d Ser. Come, cook, let us ſneak off. 

Cook. What, do you think I'll budge. If I do, damme. 

Lord Viſ. Eh! what an oath II thought ſo ; that 
fellow's face is all oaths; it's in a ſtate of ebullition at 
this moment. Oh, he is a deſperate dog 
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Cook, Why, way lord, do you ſee, werunderſtand you 
are come here upon a ſort of an inguiſitive ſcheme, as a 
body may ſay; now we are true-born Britons, and will 
only be tried by a Jury. 

Lord Viſ. Why, raſcal, your features are a jury that 
have found you guilty; that noſe is of itſelf a verdict, 
and your voice would pronounce ſentence againſt yon in 
any court of Chriſtendom.—If that fellow dies a natural 
death, III give up Phyſiognomy and burn Lavater. [Exit 


SCENE. A Rem. 


Enter Sir Paul Panick and Lord Viſage. 


Sir Paul. Yes, yes, I tell you; Sir Harry Cecil—he 
| had propoſed for Conſtance before, and has renewed his 
addreſſes. Do you know him? 

Lord Viſ. The family, his father intimately ; but not 
the preſent baronet. He came to the title not long ſince, 
by the death of his elder brother. Who introduced him 
to you ? | 

Sir Paul, He and Captain Montague brought letters 
from a friend of my wife's; and as they came to ſee the 
lakes, ſhe aſk'd them to the houſe. Poor Viſage! 1 
knew how *twould end, I always told you ſo; and now 

you have ſent him abroad, worſe and worſe. You may 
graft exotics on the oak, but take my word it is but 
waſting the generous ſap of the tree. 
Lord Viſ. It would indeed be waſted in your city at- 
moſphere, where your paſſions, affections, all blow with 
the trade-winds. 

Sir Paul. Winds that are fair for every corner of the 
globe; but no argument, it's a mere heated vehicle for 
pride, prejudice, and invective, and irritates the ſyſtem. 
My lady's hot fits at breakfaſt throw me into a fever the 
. reſt of the day, and in her ſtage-pitch, as the calls it, 


gad it has almoſt e my tympanum. 
Lord 
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Lord Viſ. Sir Paul, ſhe is right; you are the mere 
der of a diſtemper'd imagination. - , 

Sir Paul. I am not diſtemper'd with phyſiognomy like 
you, at leaſt, my lord: I don't trot about, picking up 
hooknos'd Cœſars, wry-necked Alexanders, and pick- 
pockets for peripatetics. 


Lord Viſ. Groſs miſrepreſentation |! 
Sir Paul. Why, the very cut of your wig betrays you : 


expoling your ears, you'll certainly loſe them the next 
hard froſt. 


Lord Viſ. Ridiculous ! 

Sir Paul. Nay, did not I detect one of your houſe- 
maids——a face, you ſaid, innocent and ſpotleſs as a 
veſtal——did not I dete& her breaking her vow with 
one of the poſtillions ? Did you not marry your wife for 
her phyſiognomy? Was not that a trick of your favourite 
ſcience ? 

Lord Viſ. A trick indeed; but I was then a novice, 
and have long fince forgiven it. 

Sir Paul. Aye, becauſe ſhe is gone. I truſt I have a 
due portion of the milk of human nature; but I own 
I feel myſelf unequal to ſuch an exertion. 

Lord Viſ. Why, I ſuppoſe now you'll hardly believe 
there is a conſpiracy in agitation againſt you at this 
moment ? 

Sir Paul. Eh! how! a conſpiracy againſt me? 

Lord Vif. Yes, by your own ſervants; cook, coach- 
man, and butler. You have certainly ſome ſecret enemy; 
do you recollect? 

Sir Paul. Not I; except, indeed, a curſed conteſted 
election my lady would thruſt me into. 

Lord Vif. That muſt be it certainly. 

Sir Paul. Well, but pray, for heaven's ſake, proceed. 

Lord Viſ. J am as yet wavering, between the chin 
of the coachman, the brow of the butler, and the | 
noſe of the cook; whether the coachman is to break | ji 
D your = 
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your neck by overturning the carriage : a good way 
that enough. 

Sir Paul, A good way, do you call it. 

Lord Vi. Or the butler poiſon you in your wine. — 

Did you never obſerve what a treacherous ghaſtly grin he 
has? That, you ſee, would be better, as it might be 
managed ſo as to eſcape detection. 

Sir Paul. Zounds! I never put wine to my lips but of 
my own brewing for fear of the merchants, and this fel- 
low will make me an acceſſary to my own deſtruction. 

Lord Viſ. But the cook. 

Sir Paul. Aye, the cook : what an pifbroal combina- 
tion. 

Lord V. if He has a luminous noſe that cook. 

Sir Paul. Luminous ! the drunken ſcoundrel fired the 
houſe not. a month ſince. 

Lord Vif. Fired your houſe ! There, now, there. 
Will you deny phyſiognomy now? Will you not read 
Lavater now ? I ſaw the fire in the fellow's noſe ; a 
very Etna of combuſtion. | 


+ FSR Enter Tony. 


Tony. Miſs Evelyn is in the parlour, my lord. (To 
Lord. Viſage.) | 

Lord Viſ. Tl go to her immediately. Going. 

Tony. What's the matter, your honour? {To Sir 
Paul.) 

Sir Paul. A conſpiracy's the matter! Every ſoul in the 
family is in a confpiracy ! all nature is in a conſpiracy |— 
Stay, ſtay, my lord; what the devil am I to do — 
Zounds ! don't leave me. 

Lord Viſ. Why, for the preſent, Sir Paul, I know not 
how to adviſe; but in future 

Sir Paul. Eh, low! well, what? 

Lord Viſ. You had their characters from n reputable 
houſe-keeper, no doubt? | 

Sir Paul. To be ſure, 


Lord 


ST 
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Lord Viſ. Now I look for character in the counte- 
nance.— Read Lavater, — Sir Paul, —read Lavater z — 1 
ſhould never fleep peaceably in my bed, if I had not read 
Lavater. [ Exit. 

Tony. Are you unwell, -- Sir? | 

Sir Paul. Unwell I- why, do 1 look unwell ? Gad, I 
may be poiſoned already !—Zounds, I ſhall never ſleep 
again—Tony—I begin to ſuſpect him — harkee, tell the 
coachman I ſhall not want the carriage theſe fix months; — 
the butler, I drink no more wine; —and the cook, don't 
forget to tell the cook— that I have ſent for a fire-eſcape 
from the man in Mortimer-ſtreet—and, from henceforth, 
I conſtitute you my taſter. [ Exit, 


S9CENE——a Drawing Room. 


Lady Panick—and Montague - ſeated. ) 
Mont. I may flatter myſelf then, your Ladyſhip will 
intereſt yourſelf with Miſs Evelyn in my favour ? 


Lady Panick. Moſt aſſuredly, Sir Harry; is your family 
inform'd of your intentions ? 


Mont. Not yet,—and unleſs your better judgment 
thinks otherwiſe—I do not mean they ſhould;z I muſt 
own myſelf a little eccentric=-the tumult and diſorder of 


a public marriage is, in my humble opinion, ill ſuited to 


. 


the ſolemnity of the occaſion. 
Lady Panick. Bleſs me, Sir Harry, — you have ſurely 
read my laſt new novel—my ſentiment, as I live | 
Ment. I ſhould never forgive myſeif if I had delay'd 
it an inſtant—my Lady. 
Lady Panick, 1 thought ſo : well, one likes to be quoted 


by people of difcernment—that is a vanity I confeis my- 
ſelf open to; the thought ſtruck you. 
Mont. Then ſo ſkilfully introduced. 


Lady Pamck. Indeed you delight me -I don't recollect. 
Mont. Nor I, upon my ſfoul—{ Aſide. ) 
Lach Panic. Do you? 


D 2 Mont. 
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Mont. To be ſure—oh yes—hem z the firſt volume; 
let me ſee—no—ſtay—yecs; really ſo many beauties, force 
themſelves on my a that I can give utterance 


to none. 
Lady Panick. I have it - to develop the Fen a of the 


esel whoſe exquiſite feelings cannot be brought to 
comprehend—how any woman of common delicacy can 
ſubmit to the indecorum of premeditated marriage; —and 
ſo I make her elope with her father's footman ; then fol- 
lows a deſcription of the family in all the eloquence of 
woe; the filent deſpair of the Mother z the impetuous 
ravings of the Father; the Uncle forgetting his gout ; 
—no, ſtay—the Father the Uncle] proteſt, Sir Harry, 
I don't recolle& which has the gout. 

Mont. It is very odd—that I cannot recolle& which has 
the gout either. 

Lady Panick. Never mind, you muſt know I am an 
humble votary of Thalia's too—and have projected a 
Comedy and Fete and ſent for Groteſque to ſuperintend 
it; do you know him? 

Mont. The Caricaturiſt ?—by reputation. 

Lady Panick, Now, if you would condeſcend to take 
a part. 

Mont. Highly flattered, my dear ks. 

Lady Panich. You have probably been in the habit of 
perſonating different characters. 

Mont. ( Coughs..) Without vanity, I may ſay T have. 

Lady Panick. And without a compliment, no one ſeems 
better qualified; as one only writes now for the performer; 
— have you a preference tor any ludicrous fituation, or 
particular caſt ? 

Mont. By no means ;—there is one indeed I ſhould be 
loath to undertake, I mean that deſigning ſpecious cha- 
racter - Which I am at a loſs to conceive how any man of 
tolerable ſentiment can reconcile himſelf to perſonate for 
an inſtant. . 5 

Lady Panic. Such a character, with common diſcern- 


ment, I could neyer have thought of for you 3 —but as there 
| are 


— 
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are theſe wretches in the world—why, we muſt have them 
on the ſtage ; - your friend Captain Montague now might 
not feel the objection. 

Mont. I dare ſay not; he is the beſt fellow in the 
world—and happily not teazed with theſe refinements— 
which are indeed ridiculous and inconvenient. 

Lady Panick. Might be ſo in him, perhaps - without 
any difparagement, for you know we mult have good ſort 
of people in the world, and I am ſure I think them 
extremely reſpectable in their way. 

Mont. Indeed, I muſt particularly requeſt my pro- 
poſals for Miſs Evelyn may be kept ſecret from him 
ſuch ſort of people have an officiouſneſs on theſe occaſions, 
which they qualify with ſome ſpecious name—and I have 
other reaſons. 


Lady Panick. Ah—I can eaſily conceive them. 
Mont. IJ hope not — Aſide.) 


Enter Tony. 


Tony. Mr. Groteſque is arrived, my Lady. 

Mont. I beg he may be ſhewn up. [Exit Tony.]—Has 
your Ladyſhip opened the ſubject to Miſs Evelyn? 

Lady Panick. Not yet but I have no doubt of her 
conſent ; — Oh, here is Groteſque. — 


Enter Groteſque. 

Gret. Your Ladyſhip's moſt devoted, —Sir—yours— 
ſomething wanted in my way—may fatter myſelf, Gro- 
teſque is your man, from the broad high-road of Carica- 
ture, to the delicate paths of modeſt Mezzotint,-Has 
your Ladyſhip any particular friend whom one conſtantly 
endeavours to render completely ridiculous. —Privilege of 
friendſhip that you know—or you, Sir—the outline will 
do; —ſet but our heads to work—a bare hint, and we 
have him pen or pencil—all one to me z write him 
down—or do him vp—ucver known to flinch, 


Mont. 
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Mom. You have, no doubt, ſome arrangements to 
make give me leave to retire, —TI ſhall not apologize for 
my precipitation in this affair, ſince it flatters me with 
the proſpect of being allied to your Ladyſhip. 

Lady Panick. You know, Sir Harry, I am all yours. 

Exit Montague. )—And now, Groteſque, what have you 
brought me in my way ?—I am all impatience. 

Grot. Are we ſnug ? Your Ladyſhip, you know, in the 
true pride of genius ſtrikes at univerſality—from her 

' lofty flights to her faint ſketches here they are—here 
they are:—the ſkeleton of an epic poem—ſublimity and 
expanſion z——ſix acroſtics—quaint and pretty z—a ſet of 
impromptus—written with ſuch exquiſite judgment - and 
admirable.pliancy—that they may be thrown in ad libitum 

— and laſt, not leaſt, the Comedy. 

Lady Panick, But, are we ſure of our man ?—He will not 
peach ;—my dear Groteſque, what would become of me 
if he was to peach ?—indeed, the materials were mine— 
you know—though I would not ſubmit to the drudgery 
of putting them together, 

Grot. Peach! Why, he is my head-hack ;—to ſay the 
truth, the dog is troubleſome enough at times z—your 
Port is an animal, wants a plaguy deal of training, before 
he is fit for work. — I was obliged to keep him on ſtrict 

_ 

x regimen, and ſhort allowance till theſe were done ;- if 
your men of genius were not troubled with the phyſical 
incumbrances of hunger and thirſt, — there would be no 
taming them to anſwer the fober purpoſes of life ;—but as 
they muſt eat—though now and then a little reſtive ;— 
upon the whole, they take to the harneſs kindly enough ; 
this is a prime fellow; - and as much given to cating 
and drinking as we could wiſh him. : 

Lady Panick. Yes, but unluckily his wife is prolific as | 


his muſe; and I am obliged to anſwer for the labours of 
| both z—really, it is a ſad blot in the animal ceconomy,— { 
if ſuch offices ſhould be left to thoſe who are fit for nothing 
1 elſe ; have you no others? | WM 


Grot. 
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- Grot, A dozen in full pay, beſides valets and kept miſ- 
treſſes to furniſh materials. They are the channels for a 
choice hit or ſecret anecdote—not a houſe in town but 
by the help of my correſpondence I could tell a tale 
moſt of my practice lies in that line, though I muſt own 
our beſt hits low chiefly from themſelves. You are ne- 
ver in a family party half an hour, before you have all 
their faults in the choice-colouring of their own pencils— 
who would have thought his Grace more than round- 
ſhouldered—but for the Ducheſs's intemperate raillery 
againſt humps—the baldneſs of Lord Scratch could ne- 
ver be ſuſpected, but for his Lady's Philippics againſt 
wigs—and Sir Jerry's gout would eſcape the niceſt 
obſerver, but for the good wife's cruſhing moſt affec- 
tionately the afflicted toe, and hoping ſhe trod on the 
ſound foot. 


Enter Sir Paul. 


Sir Paul. A deviliſh ſhrewd obſervation that, Gro- 
teſque. 

Grot. I am glad you like it, Sir Paul. I have your 
ſtriking trait—ſome 1 88 of hitching you into my 
next groupe. 1 

Sir Paul. Hitch me into a groupe'! 

Lady Panick. Indeed, my dear, I really think if Gro» +» 
wins was to manage it properly, I ſhould have no ob- 
jection 3 and I dare ſay you might depend on him 
Might he not, Groteſque ? 

Grot, Certainly, my Lady—the beſt creature breath- 
ing, though I fay it. T'other day, Pearl the Dentiſt, 
who had been regularly overturn'd, plundered, fired at in 
every daily paper, quitted the hackneyed beaten track, 
applied to me, and TI caricatured him into full practice 
before the end of the month—nothing done without it— 
the ſure road to notoriety. 

Sir Paul. Zounds, firrah, notoriety! it's the buſineſs 


of my life to avoid it; and do you hear, the pictures—- 
{ Enter 


' 
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{ Enter Lord Viſage would you believe it, my Lord, 
this fellow had the * to order away all the family 
pictures? 
- Groet. Troubleſome legacies, Sir Paul- ſcarce know 
what they are fit for—ſpoil furniture in a drawing-room, 
and digeſtion in an eating-parlour. Laſt week one of the 
new knights gave a ball--Ruſt of the old ſchool—not 
yet poliſhed to the elegant refinements of our's—the 
wainſcots were lined with family lumber. When in the 
middle of a dance, after. ſhaking their muſty frames in 
uniſon for a full hour, down from their perches plump'd 
the whole groupe, and old aunts, great-uncles, and 
courteſy-couſins, figured in with their difcomfited poſte- 
tity. Next morning I was ſent for. 

Lady Panick. And how did you diſpoſe of them ? 


Grot. I furniſhed the pantry with common-council- 
men, generals did duty in the hall, and the genius's of 
the family I conſigned to the congenial ſublimity of the 


garret, 
Lerd Vif. 1 don't know what to make of that fellow. 


He has as many faces as profeſhons— (afide. })=l have left 
Sir Harry with Conſtance, { Groteſque retires to the back 
of the lage,) but muſt own there was a reſerve in her 
manner. | 

Sir Paul. So I told my Lady. 

Lady Panick. Plhaw—*'tis preciſely as I play Juliet in 
the garden ſcene—a new reading. 

Lord Viſ. Aye, there it is; why the devil ſhould yOu 
play Juliet? 

Lady Panick. Why ? 

Sir Paul. Aye why, my Lady? 

Lord Viſ. When you was born for burleſque. 

Lady Panick. Eh! how? I born for burleſque: 

. Lord Viſ. Read Lavater — every feature is ludicrous — 
there is riſible rotundity in your noſe - a whimſical lecr in 
your eye. 


9 Lad; 


in 
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Tady Panict. I tell you, my Lord, there is nothing ri- 
ſible or whimſical about me. 

Lord Viſ. And ] tell you, there is the whole vis comica 
pourtrayed in your countenance Momus preſided at 
your birth —and if the truth was known, I have not a 
doubt but you came into the world in a broad grin. 
Then there is Sir Paul—he muſt play Comedy for- 
ſooth. 

Lady Panick. Aye, ſo I have told him; thoſe croaking 
tones of his are in nice uniſon with the ſprightful levity of 
Comedy. 


Lord Viſ. There is indeed a tragical expreſſion in his 


| countenance, 


Lady Panick. Yes; he has a fine choleric oo 
tion, 


Lord Vif. Read Lavater, Sir Paul; read Lavater. 

Grat. I have juſt publiſhed a new edition, pared down 
to a brace of quarto's. 

Lord Viſ. Eh! what? I perceived ſomething ſcientific 


floating in your eye, though I could not exactly tell what. 
Where is it? Have you a copy with you? 


\ Grot. Never travel without one, my Lord. 

Lord Viſ. Bring it to my ſtudy inſtantly—a new edi- 
tion, and I not ſee it! Why, I have a Scale of Propor- 
tion, from Genius to Idiotiſm, juſt ready for the preſs 


myſelf: - and have all my tenants' children in training; for 


as intellect depends ſolely on the due expanſion of the 
forehead, were the parts ſkilfully braced as they unfold 
themſelves in infancy, I have not a doubt but the fkull of 
an Eſquimaux might be compreſſed into the head of a News 
ton. Come along. __[Exite 


Grot. You had better be adviſed, Sir Paul. I have a 


ſnug nich between a new Peer and a ſuperannuated Ba- 


ronet, which as a friend I have kept for you. Beſides, 
you cannot eſcape—you are a marked man, 
Sir Paul. A marked man! 


3 _ Gret, 
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Gru. Ves, Sir, half the Caricaturiſts in town have 
ſworn to have you your time is come - you're a marked 


man, you are indeed remember, I tell you, you are what 
we call a marked man. [ Exit, 
{ Lady Panick laughs very loud at Sir Paul.) 

Sir Panl. The fellow is right. Whenever à man is 
laughed at, his family are ſure to take the lead in a horſc- 
roar. Ha! ha! (mimicking her. 

Lady Panick. Bleſs me, Sir Paul; Groteſque, you 
know, is one of thoſe people who are allowed to ſay any | 
thing; and is it not all in friendſhip ? 

Sir Paul. Gad, I believe you ſent for him on purpoſe, 
To be ſure I have no right to complain—as when your 
Ladyſhip's Comedy was damned, I took care to be the 
firſt to bring you the news. Lady Panick walks off. } 
A marked man? Zounds!' I ſhall be common food for 
public ridicule—ſliced and diſhed out for every gaper's 
palate. —'The raſcal—PII turn him out of the houſe;;—no— 
PI after and buy him off inſtantly. [ Exit. 


111 
SCENE. 4 Drawing Room. 


Enter Lady Panick, following Conſtance. 


| Lady Panick. 
EF Us E Sir Harry Cecil! Was ever any thing ſo 
ſtrange -I tell *. he has e requiſite for a good 
huſband. 
Con. 


= 
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Confl. A good huſband, my dear Madam, is the moſt 
awkward animal alive; and nothing but the rarity of the 
creature prevents his being hunted from the higher claſs 
of ſocial beings. | 
Lady Panick, What then, good qualities are no recom- 
mendation ?. 


Confl. Faults would be a much pleaſanter; for if we 


muſt go aſtray, we are obliged to the man who ſwerves 
frſt, and civilly furniſhes us an excuſe; but Perfection 
is an impertinent unnatural monſter, rearing its lofty in- 
ſolent creſt above the crowd, and making pigmies of us 


ſimple mortals. I have no taſte for the ſublime in a huſ- 


band—give me the Man with a few foibles, which, like 


Moles in a beautiful Countenance, ſerve but to heighten 


it's charms. 


Lady Panick, Sir Harry is indeed ſentimental, but 
Conft. Sentimental, my Lady, and is not that enough ? 
While I am flirting with a few harmleſs inſects of che 
hour abroad, he would expect to be indulged with a ſo- 


lemn tete-i-tete at home. I ſhould ſicken on his ſenti- 


ment—rpy gaiety would give him the ſpleen —indiffe- 
rence, perhaps diſguſt, ſuccceds to pallion - the maſk is 
ſoon thrown off—he flies to Newmarket—T to Pharo — till 
ſtopped i in our career, we awake, bankrupt in fortune, 
friends, and fame—But to be ſerious—I am yet trem- 
bling at my late eſcape from Mr. Viſage, and begin to 
think all marriages more or leſs unhappy. If you, Ma- 
dam, for inſtance, with your refined taſte and elegant ac- 
compliſhments, cannot command happineſs, what am I 
to expect? 

Lach Panick. Why now, Conſtance, you are rational 
again. But Sir Paul, my dear, ſees not with your eyes 
nor indeed thoſe of the world. 

Conſt. No, my Lady, he ſces with thoſe of a huſband 
preciſely the ſcrutiny I wiſh to avoid. 


E 2 Lady 
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Lady Panick. But we are very far from living unhappily 
together; twas but the other day how vaſtly well we 
agreed let me ſee, I do not recolleCt but here 
comes Sir Paul, 1 will aſk him; I cannot ae ſpecify 
when | 


5 "et Sir Paul. 


Conſt. On my life, nor he either. 

Lady Pan. I have been combating, my dear Sir Paul, this 
ſtrange whim of Conſtance's. Can any thing be ſo unac- 
countable as her taking an averſion to matrimony ? an eye- 
witneſs to our happineſs. 

Sir Paul, ( after a pauſe.) An eye-witneſs to our happi- 
neſs ! Oh, your ladyſhip is at a rehearſal. (Going. 

Lady Pan. At a rehearſal indeed! I am ſpeaking of 
ourſelves, that ſweet union foſtered by the numberleſs little 
attentions which flow from the heart, and are only felt by 
a kindred ſoul. 

Conſt. That ſoft delicious calm, far more ſweetly ſooth- 
ing than the tumult of pleaſure, or 

Sir Paul. Upon my ſoul, ladies, I want my cue, 

Both. How | 

Sir Paul. I tell you I never read the piece —— You 
cannot expect me to reply from the book. 

Lady Pan. I tell you, Sir Paul, Conſtance has promiſed 
to give her hand to Sir Harry Cecil, if — 

Conft. Nay, not quite that; but I believe I may ven- 
ture if you, Sir Paul, and you, my lady, will pronounce 

audibly and diſtinctly, as when, “ I Paul take thee, &c.“ 
that you have lived, and do live happily together. 

Sir Paul. Oh! that is quite a different caſe. With all 
my heart. 

Lady Pan. There—I knew he WOT moſt 88 
Why, my dear, ſhe has objected to their diverſity of 
temper. 

Sir Paul. Oh fie, child! why, diverſity of temper in 
the married ſtate, like diſcords in muſic, completes the 
| | harmony; 
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harmony; or, as different ſhades in the ſame picture, re- 
lieve each other with mutual advantage; or as 
Conſt. Stay, ſtay, I inſiſt on the proper forms, and Sub- 
liſhing the banns myſelf—you muſt repeat after me— 
(joining their hands, and placing herſelf between them I do 
declare—( they repeat after Conſtance.) 
Sir Paul. I do declare 
Lady Panict. J I do declare 
Conſt. That Sir Paul and I—(to Lady Panick.) 
Lady Panick, ( repeats.) That Sir Paul and I- 
Conft. That my lady and I—(7o Sir Paul.) 
Sir Paul, ( repeats. ) That my lady and LI— 
Conſt, Have lived and do live 
Both. Have lived and do live — Go on, Conſtance. 


Conf. Moſt happily together / They flop—after a pauſe; 


ſbe taps Sir Paul.) Come, Sir Paul- (She taps Lady Pa- 
nick) Come, my lady Then Sir Paul again.) Come, my 
dear guardian, out with it. 

Lady Panick, (with vehemence. ) Why don't you ſpeak, 
Sir Paul ? 

Sir Paul. A plague of ſuperlatives ! at that cc moſt,” 
the tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth, and for the 
ſoul of me 

Lady Panick. Oh ! no apologies the bare attempt at 
uttering it almoſt throttled me. 

Sir Paul. Beſides, there was ſo much ſolemnity in the 
buſineſs, it oppreſſed me with the recollection of a certain 
ceremony. 

Lady Panick. Oppreſſed ! the girl is right the groſſ- 
neſs of your behaviour (walks about. 


Conſt. Theſe are, I ſuppoſe, ſome of the numberleſs 


little attentions which flow from the heart, and are only 


felt by a kindred ſoul. 
Sir Paul. Tis not, to be ſure, that ſweet delicious calm — 
Conſt. No, my dear fir, 'tis only that diverſity of temper, 
which, as you have juſt beca ſaying, in the marriage 
ſtate, like diſcords in muſic, completes the harmony; (Sir 


I | Paul 


— — ͤ— 
— — 
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Paul walks about ) or as different ſhades in the fame pi 
ture, relieve each other to mutual advantage. Ha, ha 7 
Lady Panick. Nay, fave me from the horrors of a tète-à- 
tcte with Sir Paul. "> [Running after her. 
Sir Paul. Chirping to me of a union of hearts and do. 
meſtic happineſs, is as great a treat as the ordinary's ſer. 
mon to a condemn'd convict. + [Exits 


SCENE. A Library. 


Enter Groteſque introduced by Tony. 

Grot. Certainly ſome pretty picking here; this my lady 
is finely ridiculous, her huſband as miſcrable as one could 
with, my lord bit by Phyfiognomy, and the whole family 
comfortably confuſed—if I could but ſqueeze out ſome- 
thing, they would tell well on canvas: ch! there is the 
country booby ; Tony, Tony! hiſt ! hilt: Dou are an 


honeſt fellow, Tony, I like that face of your's. 


Tony. Yes, its likely enough ; hi, hi! 

Grot. Stange family this] queer doings, eh? 

Tony. The grey mare; hi, hi! 

Grot. Ha, ha! you ſhall drink to her reformation. 

| [Gives money. 

Tony. With all my heart, I will drink to any body's 
reformation, as a good chriſtian ought, thof I ſay it— 
poor Sir Paul [ Taps his forehead. 

Grot. Has it there. Take a chair, my dear Tony, herc, 
take a chair. {Sits beſide him.) I ſee you have a proper 


ſenſe of thoſe things; I thought ſo. She is domeſtic in 


her attachments perhaps—faſhionably dome//ic—you take 
me. I met a glorious fellow on the ſtairs, full fix foot 
without his ſhoes. 

Tony. Aye, he'll go through his paces in a be, like 
any player-man ; then to be ſure my lady taught him, they 
have rehearſed together. 

- Grot. Rehearſed together, ha hat 

Tony. Ha! ha! but he got ſo terrible tipſey with a 1 

20 0 
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of our tragical poiſon the other night, that ſhe was ſor 
turning him out directly. 

Grot. You are ſure it was my lady (Tony nds ) ; how 
eurſedly unlucky; the fineſt figure for a back ground 
fach capability, I could not defire a better; but proceed. 

Tony. Why, what do you think ? 

Grot, Well! : 

Tony. They have not ſeen the infide of a church theſe 
fix months. 

Gret. Pſhaw ! that a peculiarity 
fight clever hint, 

Tony. What, of my lady? Yes, yes. 

Grot. Out with it, 

Tony. You will hardly believe me. 

Grot. What, it's rich, is it! choice, ch! Tony. 

Tony. I am not quite ſure, but I would ſwear it. 

Grot. Poſitive evidence, eh? demonſtration. Now be 
particular, my dear boy, be particular. 


you , have ſome 


Tony. Why, to be fure my lady is what you call a Fh$odi- 


gious z//irerate character, but for all that, I really believe 
Gret, Out with it, out with it. 
Tony. I don't think ſhe could fay her catechiz, for 
Grot. Pſhaw! ſtupid, illiterate ſcoundrel. Come, 
come, you have ſome choice ſtuff in ſtore, let us have it, 
we are all on henor—fixed prices on the molt liberal ſcale. 


Euter Lord Viſage, with a box. 


Lord Viſ. Scale! aye here it is C Sheawing the hes 7 
ſome men will be diſpoſed to ſneer at this, call it credu- 
lity—Pitiful reſource ! let them read, let them read. 

Grot. It is always ſo at firſt, my lord, the Science is yet 
m infancy ; but inſtead of youth boarded and educated, we 
ſhall ſee paſted up in capitals, Skulls trained to any capa- 
city; have licenſed profeſſors, and courts of eaſe to our 


two univerſities. In the mean time, ſuppoſe we try it on 
him, 


Lord Viſ. With all my heart. 
Grot, 
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. Grote Sit down, Tony, fit down; keep that attitude; 
for your life, don't ſhake a muſcle. 

Lord Viſ. You ſee, Tony, I have diſtinguiſhed you as a fit 
ſubject for philoſophical reſearch To deſtroy one or 
two prominent features in a countenance, then to compare 
its expreſſion in that mangled ſtate, with what it was in the 
natural, would be a fine experiment. 

Grot. Fine indeed! what ſay you, Tony? the deed is 
reſerved for you. 

Lord Viſ. Democritus put out his eyes for the advance- 
ment of ſcience. 

Tony. Yes, my lord, but ſomehow I don't think 1 
could do ſo well without mine. { 

Grot. Pr'ythee throw away theſe vulgar prejudices 
what are eyes to the light of philoſophy. (Lord Viſage 
taking Groteſque to the front of the flage, Tony fleals off. ) 
Lord Viſ. Did you obſerve what a judicious hind-head * 
very extraordinary, as he'is certainly a ſad ſtupid dog, and 
has ſcarcely a grain of common ſenſe. 

Grot. Yes he may, my lord, yes he may; but it's lodged 
in the hind-head you know; and I have known many a 
great man's that no doubt has lain there too—very cloſe 
and ſnug, for it has never been brought forward—eh ! 1s 
he gone: ? I ſhall be proud to notice it, my lord, in my 
next edition. 

Lord Viſ. You ſhall, you ſhall, and ſet my name down 
for a dozen copies; or if you want a ſpecimen, my head 
is at your ſervice whenever you pleaſe, or command me in 
any Way. | 

Grot. Your lordſhip is ſo good! if I might preſume 

to I have a little bill here drawn on your nephew, and 
return'd proteſted. _  [ Gtving it from his pocket-book. 

Lord Viſ. Eh! there is no end of has EXtravagance z 
how came you by it? 

Cerot. In the way of buſineſs, my lord, had it of lord 
Crack. 
Tera Viſ. Why, y is drawn by one Montague 
' Orot. 


rd 


Ft. 
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| Grot. Yes, a Captain Montague; but his company is in a 

very newly-rais'd regiment I believe, for I have never been 
able to find him. 


Lord Vi/. He is in the houſe now, nay, he is here; ſtay, 
let me inquire, 


Enter Sir Harry Cecil, 

Pray, fir, do you know my nephew ? | 

Sir Harry. I have not that honor indeed, my Lord. 

Lord Vi. I tell you, Sir, you have; what do you mean 
by denying it ? here it is in proof againſt you, black and 
white, 

Sir Harry. Sdeath! here is ſome infernal ſcrape of 
Montague's now. [ Afide. 

| Lerd Viſ. Why, you look confuſed ; here it is, drawn 
by Montague—will you deny your own hand-writing ? or 


your name? You are not Captain Montague perhaps —I 


dare ſay he will deny his name. 

Grot. A common trick with theſe fellows. { Aſide to Lord 
Viſage. ) | | | 

Sir Harry, T may have drawn it, but indeed it had 
elcaped my memory; however, if the bill is proteſted, I 
am ready to pay it. —What a curſed firuation | ¶ Aſide. 

Grot, I beg ten thouſand pardons, tis only for fifty 
pounds; I'Il write a receipt inſtantly; always ſtamps about 
me. { Goes to the table to write. } 

Lord Viſ. What was it for, Sir? can you charge your 
memory with that ? 

Sir Harry. Not the moſt diftant recollection: indeed, 
my Lord. 

Lord Viſ. V1 tell you, Sir—'twas a gambling tranſaction, 
I know it was; 'tis you who have ſeduc'd my nephew; 1 
can read gambler in your Countenance. 
Sir Harry. It is a Croſs- reading then, my Lord, I aſſure 
Jou. | 

Lord Vif, You ſmile, Sir; you are witty, Sir; but I have 
n and will expoſe you to * whole family; 22 

F 
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ſhall not ſtay in te houſe another hour don't think to 
hector me, Captain Montague. 

Sir Harry. Hold, my Lord 

rot. Here, here, Sir, is the receipt. 

Lord Viſ. No, I ſhall keep the bill in evidence int 
him; there is knavery in the hand-writing-. 

Ge. You may let him pay it, and do that too, my Lord. 

Lord Viſ. What a treacherous blackneſs between the 
eyes! as Lavater ſays—— that diſturbed walk that twirl- 
ing of the hat that biting of the nails Groteſque, 
don't you ſee villain panting in that muſcle ? 

Sir Harry. That muſcle lies then, my Lord. 

Lord Viſ. Here's a fellow! a muſcle lie ! why it is im- 
poſſible : read Lavater. 

Sir Harry. ( After a pauſe of agitation. ) My Lord, the con- 
ſciouſneſs 44 I ought to do penance for my egregious folly 
and indiſcretion, fmothers every feeling of reſentment. 

: [Exit. 

Lord Viſ. There, he has confeſs'd it, Groteſque, did 
you obſerve a vile deficiency of projection in the fore- 
head? then, the pouting of his under- lip! ] never yet ſaw 


that lip honeſt. [Exit, 
Gert. But, my Lord, you might as well have ſuffered 
him to pay the bill, | [Exit after him. 


SCENE. The Country near Sir Paul's Seat, A Cottage ai 
the ſide of the lage. 


Enter Sir Paul and Conſtance, 


Sir Paul. I tell you, Conſtance, you ſhall drag me into 
no more of your hovels——yowll corrupt the morals of 
the whole village, laviſhing your money on people nobody 
knows. Did you ever ſee me do ſuch a thing? 
| Conft. Ah, Sir, yours is a common-place charity, that 
-only gives when aſked—and has no more right to complain 
the object is undeſerving, than a man who buys a chance 


lot of pictures, that they are not all original. If you wiſh | 


that 


- 
- 
: 
> 
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that your benevolence ſhould never be miſapplied, you 
muſt ſearch out the gloomy retreat of indigence The 
heart of a true-born Engliſhman, like the ſenſitive plant, 
{ſhrinks from the hand that would ſupport it; he muſt be 
won, courted, nay cheated into relief; and the cloud of his 
diſtreſs is as difficult to penetrate and diſperſe, as the ſogs 
and miſts of his climate. 

Sir Paul. Don't tell me, child; the very atmoſphere of 
the capital is infected with the foul air of ſo many hoſpi- 
tals, and I never turn a corner but I joſtle a diſpenſary 
patient. 

Conſt. Oſtentation ! modern receipts to get a name. 
Sir Paul. Receipts to get a name? Come, come, fair 
play. Every paper is crowded with charitable ſubſcrip- 
tions, and I never read one, that an honeſt X. V. or phi- 
lanthropic A, B. does not ſtare me in the face. 

Conft. But does not the next column introduce an X. X. 
uſurer, or A. B. mountebank ?—Oh, there ſhould be 
another language, another alphabet for vice and virtue 
ſpeech is but a paltry diſtinction of natures, ſince it is 
common to the villain and the honeſt man. 

Sir Paul. It may be a PARZY» but, eged! 'tis a very con- 
yement one, on. 


Euter Tony. 
Tony. { Afde to Sir Paul.) Sir, fir, Mr. Groteſque has 


juſt left his Lordſhip's ſtudy, and you'll be ſure to find 


him in his painting room, if you go directly. 

Sir Paul. I will, I will: huſh, huſh! [Exit Tony, 

Conſt. There, Sir, is the cottage I told you of; be per- 
ſuaded. | 

Sir Paul. Well, well, another time; but you ſee I am 
ſent for. | 

Conft. His daughter, poor fellow, has a little taſte for 
drawing. Come, you ſhall be immortaliz'd z ſhe ſhall 
take you doing a benevolent action. 

Sir Fan Why, as to that ſort of immortality, I muſt 
2 own 


. 
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own I was always rather indifferent about it; for though 
very delightful and animating in deſcription, I cannot 
help thinking it is diſmally flat, and unprofitable to the 
poſſeſſors. Exit, 


Enter Lucy in great haſte. 

Lucy. Oh Lord, ma'am, I have been hunting you 
every where! Captain Montague, ma'am—— Captain 
Montague is juſt gone into the drawing- room. 

Conſt. Well, child —heigh-ho——and what is that 
to me ? 

Lucy. Nothing, to be ſure, ma' am; only I thought 
you might wiſh to ſpeak to him, for I am ſure he hag 
been talking enough of you. 

Conſt. Of me, Lacy | 

Lucy. Yes, ma'am; but, as I told him—Law, Sir, 
how could you cxped, if my miſtreſs lov'd you ever ſo 
much, that ſhe could refuſe a man with ſuch a power of 
money? and ſays I, I believe ſhe has a ſort of ineak- 
ing kindneſs for you. 

Conft. Lucy! 

Lucy. Indeed, ma'am, I only told him ſo to comfort 
him, as you was going to marry ſomebody elſe; and 
then, poor gentleman, he had been ſo abuſed by Lord 
Viſage. 

Conſt. How, Laer! wist do you mean? 

Lucy. Why, ma'am, as I paſs'd the ſtudy, they were 


at ſuch high words made bold to liſten, to prevent 


miſchief —— you know one ought always to do that 
(Conſtance going to interrupt Pray, ma'am, don't be angry; 
indeed I could not help it - hen I heard his Lordſhip 


ſay, he ſhould be turned out of the houſe directly. 


Conſt. How you alarm me! on what account did you 
hear that ? | 
Lucy. Why, ma'am, there was ſuch a to-do, I could 
not exactly make it out; but it was about a bill for fifty 
Pounds; ; and then 1 heard the word proteſted ſeveral 
times; 
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times. I ſuppoſe the Captain prote/ed he could not pay 
itz yes, that muſt be it——and ſo he was aſking time; 
but his Lordſhip was furious, and talk'd of expoſing him 
to the family directly. | 
Conſt. What do I hear! This ſuſpenſe is inſupportable. 
My life on his honour! What if PI do it inſtantly. 
Here, Lucy, take this; {Gives a purſe. ) it is for the fa- 
mily in that cottage: I did think of giving it myſelf, 
but there is an oppreſſive eloquence in their gratitude. 


Exit Lucy into the cottage.) Is that my reaſon? Ah, 
Conſtance, thou art a woman, and in love! [Exit, 


. 
SCENE, Conſtance's Dręſing-Room. 
Conſtance ot a table, ſealing a letter, 


Conftance. 


ANKS to my penmanſhip——1I may bid defiance 
to detection: it is as pretty a clerkly hand as I 
could with —though Lucy was ſo ſparing in her intelli- 
gence, that I have been not a little puzzled. The poſt is 


- 


t juſt come in, and I ſhall ſcarce have time to ſlip it among 
” his letters from London. Ah, Montague !—— Hold, 
4 ' hold, Conſtance! what art thou doing? Defiance to 
p detection] and will that ſatisfy thee? If I was a man, 

would he not have claims on my aſſiſtance? and ſhall a 
ju woman be excluded the deareſt privilege of human na- 

ture? Oh, no: my heart acquits me. All elſe is but 
1d ſpecious refinement, that would ſacrifice the nobleſt 
ty emotions of the ſoul to an idle diſtinction. [Exit 


SCENE, 
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SCENE. A Room. 
Enter Montague. 


Mont. Sdeath! this Conſtance is the coyeſt prude 
Lord Viſage—confuſion! It has been my buſineſs to 
avoid him, and I have quſt run in his teeth. If he ſhould 
diſcover me now !—he knew the Cecils —— 


Enter Lord Viſage. 


Lord Viſ. Sir Harry Cecil! the very man I was in 
ſearch of.—I wiſh much to have ſome converſation with 
you: take a chair. (They fit. } 

Mont. The devil you do! | { Afide. ) 5 

Tord Viſ. J had a great reſpect for your father. 

Mont. You did him honour, my Lord. ——Now will 
ſome curſed queſtions go near to do me up. ¶ Aſide.) 

Lord Vi}, Aye, there is the character of the Cecils i in 
your countenance. 

Mont. Lou are too good, my Lord. I fear not. 

| Lord Viſ. Yes, there is—the prominent eye 

Mont. You flatter, my Lord—lI have not the vanity — 

Lord Viſ. Then, above all, that curvature of the noſe. 
My old friend, your father, Sir Harry, had a very pecu- 

liar noſe, 

Mont. Yes, my Lord, I have heard this noſe has been 
in our family 

Lord Viſ. As long as I remember the Cecils, 

Mont. If you knew, my Lord, the pleaſure you give 
me in diſcovering this likeneſs —— 

Lord Vil. Nay, perhaps it is not in the ſtronger fea- 
tures, but thoſe nice Points 

Mont. One would not degenerate; and to have it con- 
firm'd by ſo able a connoiſſeur as your Lordſhip —— 

Lord Viſ. Why, I have given theſe things fome atten- 
tion, and may flatter myſelf with poſſeſſing a tolerably 
een eye. 


Mont. There is no doubting it, my Lord. 
4 Lerd 
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Lord Vif. 1 am glad you think fo, as I have rather an 
awkward affair to open to you———Be ſeated —— That 
friend of yours - that Captain Montague —— 

_ Mont. What of him, my Lord? 

Lord Viſ. He is a damn'd ſcoundrel, that Captain Mon- 
tague; I have traced it. 

Mont. Traced it! — Ohl why to be ſure his face is ra- 
ther againſt him; but his heart 

Lord Viſ. Is a villain's. Read that. {Gives him the 
440. 7 


Mont. Confuſion! a bill drawn by me on his nephew, 
22 

Lord Viſ. My nephew loſt it to him at play. I ſee 
you are cruelly affected, and I like you the better, 

Mont. 'This bill muſt be a forgery, my Lord—a vile ar- 
tifice to blacken his reputation. 

Lord Viſ. How amiable is that ſuſpicion ! 
heightens you in my eſteem. 

Mont. T'll pledge my life on the honour of my friend. 
Montague touch a card ! — never. 

Lord Viſ. That ſuch friendſhip ſhould be ſo betrap dl 
He confeſſed it. 

Mont. Confeſſed it! You aſtoniſh me; it cannot be. 

Lord Viſ. Nay, you ſhall confront him. Come with 
me. | 


Mont. No, my Lord, by no means; it would be too 
much for me. 


Lord Viſ. J really believe you could not have felt more 
if you had done it yourſelf. 
Mont. Believe me, I could not. 

Lord Viſ. We will expoſe him to the family imme - 
diately. 

Mont. No, not immediately. Suppoſe you was to give 
me the bill, my Lord. 

Lord Viſ. Why ſo, Sir Harry? 

Mont. 1 will charge him with it in private, I own the 

_ weakneſs, 


How it 
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weakneſs, As he was once my friend, I cannot help 
wiſhing, that ſorue delicacy ſhould be preferv'd towards 
him. 

Lord Viſ. Come to my arms !—But I expected it. 
There is an honeſt frankneſs, an unſuſpeQing philan- 
thropy, breathes in every feature, But, Sir Harry, in- 
deed you muſt be cautious; that noble ſpirit of yours will 
be perpetually betraying you. 

Mont. How is it poſſible to avoid it, my Lord? except 
at the expence of every honeſt ſentiment. 

. Lord Viſ. How | my dear Sir Harry? how? ——read 
Lavater. You may depend on my ſecreſy ; but if you 
wiſh for infallibility, read Lavater. I myſelf ſhould be 
deceived every inſtant if I had not read Lavater. [¶ Exit. 

Mont. 'Sdeath ! how unlucky that this bill ſhould have 

fallen into his hands, 


Enter Harriet. 


So, are you come? I wiſh you joy We may ſtrike. 

Har, How? 

Mont. This is your delicacy—— You muſt have time, 
forſooth, and time has diſcover'd us. Read that. { Gives 
the bill.) His Lordſhip has charged Cecil with TY worn 
it of his nephew at play. 

Har. My delicacy, indeed! — It is the fruit of your 
licenitious conduct. I wonder Sir Harry, with all his 
ſimplicity, could for an inſtant be the dupe of your pro- 
feflions, and a ſtranger to your real character. 

Mont, T wonder Sir Harry, with all his ſimplicity, 
could for an inſtant be dup'd into thinking of you. What 
have you done with him? In 

Har. Kept him from Conſtance 3 — have you any hopes 
of her? 

Mont. Hopes of her! is ſhe not a woman? But I am 
prating on the verge of ruin you hould have wad him 
on his knees ere this. 


Har. 


jay >» 
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Har. You are ſo'precipitate—and make no allowances ; 


for the elegant refinements of our ſex. 


Ment. Something muſt be done immediately.—{ 4 


Servant enters abruptly with 4 letter. J—How now, Sir! 
what do you want? 


Serv. I beg pardon, Sir, but the poſt is juſt come in, 


and here is a letter for Captain Montague —1 thought he 
had been here. — 


Mont. A letter by the poſt !—tell him you gave it me.— 
[Exit Servant.] — Why, this muſt be for me ;z—and yet, [ 


thought our retreat tolerably ſecret—Eh ! a draught for 


50 J. [Read. —“ Sir, I have juſt heard my bill was 
6e proteſted—and unable to write myſelf, a friend has 
& kindly undertaken to encloſe the amount. —Yours, 
&« &c.”—This is the luckieſt hit—T have it, my girl—1 
have it, —wiſh me joy,—wiſh n joy — take the bill 
and pay it, 


Har. Why, ſurely your head is turned 1 have no 
money. 

Mont. But here is fome—juſt in the nick. 

Har. And for what purpoſe ? | 

Mont. Why, theſe elegant refinements have ſtrangely 
blunted your wit; what will his romantic brain think of 
the girl who generouſly ſacrifices her ſcanty pittance to 
relieve him from pecuniary embarraſſment ? — Why, it is 
the very ſecret of his conduct. 

Har. I begin to ſee it now, 

Mont, Indeed ! I congratulate you. 

Har. And I bow with all due humility, 

Mont. But, Harriet, - you may as well give up the pro- 
miſe, now that we tread on the heels of victory. 

Har. No, not till we have joined hands with her. 

Mont. Pſhaw ! why now wait chat! ? 

Har, Why not? 


Mont. Well, well; fly to Cecil—and deck yourſelf out 
m the true oatherid there is not a moment to be loſt ; 
I muſt avoid him— for though he will not ſcruple to take 


G every 
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every advantage of my name, I have not a doubt hut his 
ſenſe of honour is c00/ 50 to allow me the ſame privi- 


. 


lege. 4 | 5 20 $3; | Fac. 7 ' [Exeunt, 


SCENE. 1 Room, 
Lady Panick ar a Fable, writing, 


4 Panick. Well, well; my Comedy i is caſt as I ſhould: 


wiſh, Sir Harry is delighted with his character; Con- 
ſtance, charmed with hers; - and as 3 Montague has 
not e to his—— 


Euter Sir Harry Cecil. 
Oh—here he 1 
Sir Harry. Will your ien have the goodneſs to 


excuſe: my breaking in upon you ?—LI have a buſineſs of 
ſome little importance to y_ I know not how to begin 


( Aſide.) 


Lady Panick. 83 Montague muſt always be wel- 


come What can he mean? diſſatisfied with his character 


in the play after all ?—( Afde. 


Sir Harry. How truly ridiculous will this confeſſion 
make me. Afide. )—1 have - been - prevailed on my 
Lady to aſſume — to take -a part. ¶ Hefitating, ) 
Lady Panick, I thought ſo; — tis the way of them all 
[Aſide.) — Ves, Sir, —I know you have — nay, be not ſur- 
prized I—it was at 5 particular requeſt Jou Were ſo- 
licited. 

Sir Harry. At your requeſt, my Lady Malls we un- 


derſtand each other; was the change of charaQters known 
to you ? 


Lady Panick. Do I not tell you. the plan was my 


own?—l propoſed it, to your friend. 
Sir Harry. I am all aſtoniſhment! 
Lady Panick, And although yours was not quite fo 
reſpectable as I could have wiſhed, I have no doubt 
you would render it pleaſant and entertaining. 


Sir 
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855 Harry, *Sdeath, madam Ido you mean to a 
at mer. 

Lady Panick. Indeed, Sir, I am ſerious. / 

Sir Harry. Confuſion ! have I then been duped on all 
ſides? Why, madam !—why was I fixed on as the tool of 
ſuch a ſcheme ? 

Lady Panick. How! 
Sir Harry, Why was my reputation to be ſacrificed ? 
why was I to. figure in ſo contemptible a plot? 
Lady Panick, Contemptible! Sir, I would have you 
to know it is as excellent a plot as any on the ſtage ;z— 
as finely wrought—and as happily congeived. (Sir Harry 
aviſhes to interrupt ber ſbe will not ſufſer him )—Not, Sir, 
that this is my opinion for my part, I think they overrate 
it—much overrate it ;z=the thing may have ſome merit; 
but they overrate it—at leaſt I think they do; - though, to 
be ſure, the author is the worſt judge in the world; and 
I am not one of thoſe, who prefer their own judgment 
to that of the ſoundeſt critics, 

Sir Harry. We are ſtrangely at 2 my 
Lady —and if you will allow me 

Lady Panic. Allow you! Oh dear certainly, Sir, by 
all means, I like to have every body's opinion, however 
inſignificant.—Moliere read his Comedies to an old wo- 
man; —comew-ha—ha—you ſhall be my old woman ;— 
what, not a word | — (following him round the flage, till they 
meet Sir Paul.) Does it want character? incident? in- 
tereſt? Is not the Dialogue rich, elegant, fanciful. 


Enter Sir Paul. 


Sir Harry. For heaven's ſake, Sir Paul, let me intreat 
your mediation. — Her Ladyſhip has moſt Wer miſ- 
underſtood — 

Lady Panick. Miſunderſtood l. Did you not talk, Sir, 
of a ſacrifice of reputation, and a contemptible plot. 

Sir Harry. Tes, but it was when I thought you in- 
ſtrumental. 


G 2 Lady 
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1 Panick. And ſo I was z;—the ſacrifice of reputa- 
tion would have b-en on my part, in entruſting * with 
any character in the piece whatever. 

Sir Paul. Contemptible was, to be ſure, a harſh 


word; but ſurely, my dear —if the Captain thinks un- 
favourably of it, and I ſee no reaſon to doubt his ſincerity, 


though he may have expreſſed himſelf awkwardly, ſtill tis 


an act of friendſhip and I am ſenſible of the obligation, 
Sir, though her Ladyſhip is not. 


Lady Panick, I ſee plainly tis a combination ta in- 


ſult me. 


Sir Harry, Worſe and worſe l- no ſuch thing, Sir 


"Paul. —Pray, madam, let me intreat you to be calm an 


inſtant. 

Lady Panick. Calm! why, Sir, have you the aſſurance 
to ſay I am not calm? as ever any thing ſo provoking ?— 
Not calm, indeed!—I could cry with vexation. 

Sir Harry, Give me but a minute's attention, and I will 
explain every thing to your ſatisfaction. 


Enter Lord Viſage. 


Lord V. vir You will explain every thing — ch — What 
you. are preparing her Ladyſhip's mind, are you? but 
it will not do, Sir I ſhall not ſuffer it I have promiſed 
ſecrecy for a ſhort time—but one word, and I reveal the 
whole. | 
Sie Paul. Secrecy ch!—how ?—what?—lI — a horror 
of ſecrecy. 

Lady Panick. Had he then told: you his ſentiments 2? 


Tord Viſ. No, no; *tis by his actions I judge — have 


it under his own hand. 

Lady Panic. What, Sir, have you had the baſeneſs 
to write? 

Lord Viſ. And then this countenance - that ſpeaks 
plainly enough. 


Lach Panick, It does indecd—never faw any thing ſo 
rg 


bir 
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Sir Harry, My Lord, 1 muſt inſiſt on an immediate | 
explanation. I have been ſported with too long, 


Lord Viſ. Have you the effrontery to call for an ex- 
planation? — but you know I Fave pledged myſelf to your 
friend ;—what a contraſt ! his ſentiments, how refined 
and liberal. 

Lady Panick. His remarks, how candid and ingenious ! 

Sir Harry, | ſhall run diſtractæd !—give me but a 
hearing, 


Lord Viſ. No, Sir, my promiſe is ſacred - you ſhall 
not provoke me to break it; come along, my Bady,.— 
come al-ng, Sir Paul. 

Lady Panick. Before 1 go, Sir, I muſt tell you — 
that 1 all that has been ſaid in favour of 
this Comedy, your contempt is the moſt ſatisfactory proof 
I have yet received of its excellence; the molt ſatisfaCtory |! 
—do you mark me, Sir—I ſay, the moſt ſatisfactory.— 
[Exit with Lord Viſage — (as Sir Paul is following, Sir 
Harry takes hold of him), 

Sir Harry. From you at leaſt, Sir Paul, I may expect 

Sir Paul. No, Sir, while you kept within decent bounds 
I was ready to ſtand forward—but you have been writ- 
ing, it ſeems—nay, do not deny it; and it's a rule with 
me to cut any man who writes or caricatures —Genius in 
any ſhape 3 you are never ſafe in their company ; nay, in- 
timacy gives an additional zeſt—and his friends are ſure 


to be indulged with the preienaues oof by 
Sir Harry. 


8CE N E. The Drawing-room, —({ Folding Doors at 
| the back of the Stage. ) | 


Re-enter Sir Harry Cecil. 


Sir Harry. Was there ever ſo infernal a ſituation? — 
they will not even liſten to me; and every inſtant of 
delay, ſtill increaſes the difhculty,—( Mufes. } ) 


15 | Enter 
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5 Enter Harriet. | 
Har. There he is; I ſhall muſe toa . Afede })— Sce 
the man I love plunged into a diſtreſs I can alleviate, and 
yet withold the means,— { Muſes, pretending not to ſee him. 
Sir Harry. I muſt reveal the whole by letter. 
Har. Heaven forbid } _ 
Sir Harry. Are you then . with my came ? 


Har. Misfortune you mean; I am, and if you can 


forget the indelicacy of the propoſal, in the urgency of the 


occalion, I will offer a mad. 

Sir Harry, A remedy ! 
Har. Yes. (Gives the draught.) With chat wa never 
knew its value before) you may pay the note, and all 
be well, 

Sir Harry. Generous Harriet how can 1 thank you 
for this noble conduct? 

Har. By ſecrecy.— An humble outcaſt, the wretched 
dependant on another's bounty— What on ſome ſituations 
oy reflect luſtre in mine is criminal, 

Sir Harry. Criminal !— Who ſhall dare think fo ? 
Har. If you do not, I am ſatisfied. The world has 
long fince; taught me to deſpiſe alike its praiſe or cenſure, 
But, alas! ſhould you — 

Sir Harry. Am 1 then ſo tenderly remembered i in your 
thoughts ? (At be goes to hiſs ber hand, enter Conſtance.) 
Conſtance here ?—confufion! 

Har. { In affected confuſion.) Well, Conſtance, as you 
are come, we'll &en let you into our confidence. 

. Conft. Oh, no! by no means—it is quite unneceſſary ; 
the ſituation ſpeaks for itſel{—Beſfides, I have one ſimilar 
for you—my engagements are nearly completed, and vir 
Harry's impatience 
Sir Harry. Sir Harry's jr gow rh 

Hur. You have then conſented. 
Conf. Not formally. 


Hur. 


LO 
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Har. Shall I be the meſſenger ? Lady Pauick wilt be 
delighted, 1 would not give her time to cook; { Aſide. ) ' 

Conf. I wiſh you would; and add, that as ſoon as "the" 
writings are ready, I will ſign them... 7 19200 

Har. I fly this inſtant, As Sir Harry is the friend of 
Captain Montague, I cannot but be intereſted on the oc- = 
caſion. How unlucky to be obliged to leave them toge- 
ther ! yet, if I delay, the may perhaps retract. ( Hue 


as foe, goes offs} - 
8 eter a panes is _— 
Sir Harry, Conſtance | 
Cenſt. ( coldly. ) Sir? \ 
Sir Harry, ¶ bowing with grrat reſpect.) I beg Noten, 
Miſs Evelyn, my ears ſurely deceived me: you do not 
mean Sir Harry Cecil, but Mr. Viſage ? | 
Conſt. Mr. Vidage! — You cannot, Sir, be ignorant, chat 


my engagements to him were broke off at his —_ 5 
deſire. 


Sir Harry, By my ſoul I was. . 
Conſt. Indeed I do not ſee how you were ice tod 


Sir Harry. Not intereſted ! - by every tie of Reaſon, 
Honour, LI Lou muſt not leave me am defperate— 
Hear, in pity hear me, Conſtance! though the next in- 
ſtant you ſhould ſpurn me with contempt. ¶ Reaches 
chairs.) Ih 

Conft. What can he mean? 


Sir Harry. Say that you do not love this man; tell 
me but that— 


Conſt. Why am I thus 3 ? 
Sir Harry. "Tis not for myſelf I aſk There was a 
time— but that's no more; the deluſive viſion is fled. © 


Conſt. You have already heard it, Sir he is the huſband 
of my choice, 


Sin Harry. It cannot—muſt not be. 
Conſt, How! Riſing. 


SA w +5 


Sir Harry. I know him for a Wii . a baſe, deep, 
artful villain ! — The tale will ſure provoke a tear, though 


for 
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for my ſorrows. / { 3he fits again.] At my good father's 
death, my young heart ſtill big with woe, I was ſent 
forth into a ſtrange. world, my little all, a younger bro- 
ther's ſcanty pittance —friendleſs, forſaken, deſtitute ; no 
boſom then was open to my tears, no hand ſtretched 
forth to dry them; the ſneer of contempt, and the ſnarl 
of obloquy; purſued each faultering ſtep. But when I 
ſucceeded to the title, and 

Conft. Title! are you then Sir Harry Cecil —0 ra- 
cious heaven! (With rapture. 

Sir Harry. I am; theſe papers will confirm i it. 42 Gives 
papers. ) 

Cant. Proceed, proceed! 

Sir Horry. My brother was ſcarcely cold in „ kis grave, 
when a whole herd ſtunned me with congratulation ; j 
nay, the very men who had tutor'd their menial ſervants 
to inſult me, were now my ſlaves. - TwWas too much. 
Diſguſt, ſuſpicion, took poſſeſhon of my ſoul, tainted 
every object, and poiſoned every ſource of bliſs. Still, 
I had a heart alive to ſoft ſenſation 5 warm to wiſh, yet 
trembling even at its own wiſhes. In this ſtate-Montague 
found me, crept into the ſecret receſſes of my ſoul, and 
fed its wild ſuggeſtions with a fantaſtic hope, which, in 
the phrenzy of romance, I haſtily purſued. 

Conſt. Haſtily purſucd ! Tour engagements to Har- 
riet then are deciſive ? | 

Sir Harry. Engagements to Harriet! I know of none. 
Do you then condeſcend to take an intereſt 

Conſt. An intereſt I muſt conceal my emotion. (Aſde.) 
Alas, alas! that common-ſenſe ſhould have ſo obſcur'd 
my underſtanding. Poor ſimple girl! I never once ſuſ- 
pected - ſo far from keeping pace-—--The flights of you 
great ſouls are above the reach of our humble compre- 
henſion; you are certainly a different 5 

. 1 me from intermeddling. | 
ed arty: Madam, madam! I am il diſpoſed to rail- 
RD | | lery: 


lery: it was my . to tell you tne man 1s an im- 
poſtor. 

Conſt. Why was this impoſtor clothed in every gay 

allurement to attract the eye? I am a woman, Sir, and 
own my ſex's foible, My heart has fallen a victim to 
this high-flewn ſcheme ; yes, Cecil—has fallen a victim. 
This fond exultation mult betray its ſecret ſprings, and 
Sir Harry. Did I hear right? Cecil] did you call me 
Cecil? 

Confl. Plhaw! this change of name confuſes me: your 
real ſituation will ſoon be made known. | 

Sir Harry. I would not ſubmit to another inſtant's de- 
lay for------ 

ot. But J inſiſt, Sir---I claim it as a right---that the 
deception be firſt revealed by me, and not before my 
union. Nay, do not ſtart ! you have, I thank you, given 
me wherewithal to command your aſſent. 

Sir Harry. Impoſſible! Can I be acceſfary to your 
marriage with a villain ? 

Conſt. There, now! TI ſee no villany. While you 

came in full preſumptuous hope, that the -tranſcendant 
qualities of your ſuperior mind were all-ſufhcient of 
themſelves to arrogate diſtinction, his modeſt diffidence 
bluſhed at its pretenſions, ſought all means to win the 
notice of the maid he loved—Title, fortune, all the 
pride and pomp of birth, your vanity diſdain'd, he priz'd 
as gems to court her cye. 

Sir Harry. Which, now they are reſtored to the right 
owner, ſerve but to throw the ſtronger light on his -Y 
fcurity. - 

Conſt. Well, Sir, and what then? 

Sir Harry. What then, 2 8 75 the influence they 
gave- 

Conſt. Has ſtruck, "IP too deep for any change of 

time or circumſtance to ſhake, It is my ſex's character, 
win but our hearts, no matter how, and we are wholly 
yours, Once touch the tender ſenſibilities, the warm, 
H empaſſioned 
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empaſſioned feelings that play about our breaſt, no cold 
reflection chills the generous enthuſiaſm : Love reigns 
ſupreme !—This; Sir, you might have known, and come 
an humble ſuitor for that love z not with an eaſtern pride, 
| as to a haram. LExit. 
Si Harry. Conſtance Conſtance She is gone.— 
How truly contemptible do appear! Harriet too! *tis 
plain they all think me under engagements to her, and 
yet there was an indelicacy in her behaviour when Con- 
ſtance came in, that almoſt· I dare not think of it. 
The die is caſt! Honour, your impulſe ſhalt _ obey'd, 
though by the ſacrifice of every future hopes. IAxit. 


<P" F 


SCENE, 4 Ra. 10 


Ener Lord Viſage, Montague, 7 Conſtance,” | 


Lord Vi 7% IE 

1 TELL you, Cenftance, this yeil of fafhion is but 3 
1 uboured ſyſtem of the rankeſt, barefaced falſehood. 
Conſt. What, my Lord! would you be barbarous 
enough to detect an icy. apathy. amidſt the extaſies of 
your friends at feeing you? an envious ſneer in the rap- 
tures of. congratulation; or the ſnarl of 9 in a 
compliment of condolence? 

Lord Viſ. There it is: an elaſticity of eh 1s ſub- 
ſtituted for the genuine play of the paſhons, ls it not, 
Sir Harry? 

Ment. 1 fear fo indeed, my Lord, 


Lord Viſ. And, even in age, the grimace of faſhion 1 is 


| adopted, inſtead of the mile of nature. 


Con ls 4 
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Conſt. In age? Pardon me, my Lord; 1 have ſeen 
countenances where Heaven has only uſed the hand of 
time to mellow the expreſſion of its own benignity. As 


for the young, Sir Harry's ſources of nd, nana are 
ſo much more extenſive. 


Lord Viſ. The young? Where will you find Wen! ? 
The diſtinction is forgot, and this link of the chain loſt. 
Boys and men are the only dramatis perſonæ of the pre- | 
ſent day ; old at twenty, libertines at threeſcore. 

Mont. Old at twenty? Nay, my Lord, modern WR | 
tion trains for the labours of a Hercules. 

Lord Viſ. While the elegant accompliſhments of the 
gentleman are neglected. 

Conft. No, no, my Lord; the inventive ſpirit of the 
times has contrived to blend the moſt oppoſite purſuits. 
We till read; but letters keep pace with politics. Ex- 
pedition is the morto of our day; a man of faſhion ſkims 
over the ſciences with the ſame velocity he drives his 
Phaeton and fix, 

Mont. True, madam; the libraries of his anceſtors 
are held in the ſame myſterious reverence as the groves 
of the ancient druids ; unwieldy folios are left to doze 
undiſturbed on the ſhelf, while their concentrated eſſence 
courts his buſy eye in the ſlim pamphlet or modeſt duo- 
decimo.—If I can but keep them 1 in the abſtract, I ſhall 
do,—( Aſide. ) 

Conft. Nay, nay, to ſay the truth, I am half a convert 
to the ſyſtem myſelf ; for while the groſſer particles natu- 
rally fall to the bottom for you dull heavy plodders, the light 
airy ones, cleared of their rubbiſh, float on the ſurface 
for us who flutter round the zenith of polite literature. 

Lord Viſ. And whoſe. knowledge is a ſtrange ohio of 
ſuperficial 

Conft, Nay, nay, my Lord! when a beautiful, well 
varied proſpect meets the eye, few people trouble them- 
ſelyes with either the depth or goodneſs of the ſoil.—— 

H.'2 Apropos 
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Apropos of proſpect, I have heard, Sir Harry, a moſt 
delightful deſcription of your ſeat in Berkſhire. 


Lord Viſ. And a true one. I know it well—a park of 


how many acres, Sir Harry ? 
Mont. Why really, my Lord, I. catmot exaftly charge 
my memory — ſo, ſo—it's a- coming. Aide. ) 


Conſt. Bleſs me, Berkſhire did, I fay -I meant Buck. 


inghamſhire. 

Mont. You ſaid Buckinghamſhire, I think—at leaſt I 
underſtood Buckinghamſhire. 

Lord Viſ. Natural enough, for you know the Berk- 
ſhire eſtate went to a diſtant part of the family, 

Mont. It did ſo, my Lord. 

Conti. No wonder you could not charge your memory 
with that—but of this, no doubt, you are better in- 
formed. 0 

Lord Vi . Aye, let us hear of this, Sir Harrh 3 I never 
was there in my life, 

Mont. Then I may venture— { Afide )—A tolerably ex- 
tenſive domain no want of wood or water. 

Lord Viſ. That is very lucky, as the want of water 
uſed to be a general complaint in that country. 

Mont. Uſed to be you are right, my Lord—but *tis 
no longer ſo now, Art every-where uſurps the rights of 
nature. The canals, you know, my Lord, the canals— 

Conf. True, Sir Harry, I congratulate you on the 


great ae that muſt thence accrue to your pro- 


Perty. 


Mont. Sdeath, I muſt talk them dumb Ade) — The 


ſtreams of Pactolus have abſolutely deluged the country; 
a noble piece of water meanders at the extremity of the 
lawn, and loſes itſelf in the thick foliage of a wood, 
whoſe ſhaggy main o 'erhangs 
-Conft. But it's extent, Sir Harry, it's extent? 


Mont. Madam Oh, it's extent — Why really, to ſay 


the truth, I leave theſe things wholly to my ſteward—an 
honeſt fellow, grown grey in the ſervice. 
Oe | Lord 


t1 
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Lord Viſ. Grown grey in the ſervice ! Nay, Sir Harry, 
that cannot be, Twas my old friend's- pride to be his 
own ſteward. | 

Mont. Was ever fellow ſo baited Ph Aſide )—True, my 
Lord, you are right; I remember he was his own ſtew- 
ard—to the eſtate he lived on. 


Conft. You don't think. one head, 10 u could be 
equal to the whole of Sir _ 8 ie concerns. 


Faber Tony. 7 


Tony. The lawyers are below, my Lord, with Pha con- 
tractions; and Captain Montague has been ſeeking: you 
every where, Sir, — and deſires to ſee you immediately. 
(to Montague. ) | | 

Lord Viſ. Is he not yet gone? Ah, Conſtance, if you 
knew the refined delicacy of, Sir Harry's behaviour 

. Ah, my Lord, Pli come immediately, - _ 

[Exit Tony. - 

Lord Vif. What diflidence! I remember my promiſe 
but if he ſtays anotlier hour, it's forfeit. Lou will find 
us with the lawyers. 

Mont. Every moment's delay cheats me of ſo much 
happineſs. If his Lordſhip did not take ten times more 
pains. to deceive himſelf than I can to deceive him, mine 
would be but a ſorry chance, in ſpite of the Cecil noſe 
( Afrde as be goes off. ) | 
Lord Yi. Conſtance, how unhacknied he is in theſe 

matters; and yet he adores you never ſaw the ſymp- 
toms ſo ſtrong. | 

Conft. Nor I indeed, my Lord; poor man, his me- 
mory ſeems to fail him, I believe I muſt put an end to 
his ſuit to ſave his eſtate. Why he could ſcarcely recol- 
lect in which county it lay. 

Lord Viſ. There is a compliment did Inot a he was 

unhacknied in theſe matters? Why, in general, the eſtate 
is the only thing they do recollect. Oh, I wiſh Lavater 
could ſee him | Exit. 


SCENE. 
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' Groteſque * Lady Panick ſeated. my 96 ag vir} 2 
Manuſcript in his hand. 0 
Lady Panich, And now, Groteſque, r am nd enter in 


boy's clothes. 
Gret. Hold, my Lady, I don't think that laſt exit 


pointed enough an exit ſhould always be pointed—1 


have it—a damme —Your damme is to Comedy, what 


the glance at the Pit 1 1s to Tragedy—but when you print , 


indeed 
Lady Panick. Oh, PH print it in talicks, and one halt 


of the world will think there is a point, if they would be 
at the trouble of ſearching for it; and the other half will 


not be at the trouble of thinking about it at all. Well 
then, I am to enter in boy's clothes—bye the bye, I don't 
much like that incident tis unnatural, 

- Grot. Unnatural! and what then? Has it not effect? 
Nothing done without it—the heroine in boy's clothes is 
as efſential to modern Coniedy; as the __ unities to the 
old, 

Lady Panick. Modern! Why you do not mean to in- 
ſinuate that I write for the preſent dgy—you will not ac- 


cuſe me of ſuch egregious folly—no, Sir, tis poſterity | 
miuſt do me juſtice. 
Grat. True; but unleſs. your Ladyſhip pays turn- 
pikes, you'll be ſtopped on the road; befides, it admits 


an entire new plot, unconnected with what preceded 
and really the attempt at intereſtmg an audience in one 


ſimple ſtory, for five long acts, muſt be claſſed among 
the inſolent pretenſions of antiquity, and DET: Cans 


not be charged on your Ladyſhip. 


Lady Panick. Right, right. Ah, Grotefaue, were all 


critics like you, how enviable would he the 3 of an 


author! ' 
. 
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rot. Ah, my Lady, were all writers like vou, how 
Meaing would be the taſk of criticiſm ! | 


22 or Tony. 


Tow. 1 beg en Sir, but Lady Pet. has 1 twice 
to have her monkey painted before you leave the coun- 
"try. He is in high fpirits, bit the doctor's ear, and 
flung his phyſic at the chaplain—and my maſter is com- 
"Itlg up. 

Lady Panick. Lou maſter coming up? ?—he does nat 
know of my being here. 

Tony. No, my Lady, I thought Mr. Groteſque was alone. 

Lady Panick, Shew him up by all means —and not a 
word that I am here. [Exit Tony. ] Do but conceal me 
where I can ſee and hear temember he is a marked 
man, and draw him out as much as 1 would not 
loſe a word, 

Grot. Neyer fear, my Lady, never fear, 

Lady Panick. My Comedy was damned, was it, good, 
ſweet Sir Paul! who will chew the cud next, my dear ? 
J Goes into a fide room. ) 

Grot. If I don't ſqueeze ſomething tight from this 


Buter Sir Paul. 


1. am a flattered, Sir Paul, by 1 viſit to my room 
you find me very buſy. 
Sir Paul. Aye, about me—lI thought ſo—plague ſeize 
his expedition ! he looks one of your dry facetious fel- 
lows—a droll dog; I'll be ſworn. Oh, I have a. rooted 
antipathy to a droll dog. Such carnibals ſhould be hunted 
from every civilized ſtate.—It won't anſwer. Remem- 
ber I tell you as a friend; not that I value being made 
ndiculous—but I ſhould be ſorry to ſee you plunged into 
expence; and take my word, it will not anſwer. 
Grot. Not anſwer? Ti bet you are through fx edi- 
tions before the end of the week. Why, Sir, I mean 
I to 
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to run you againſt -aiſcurrilous Pamphlet, or a new 
Opera, | 
Sir Paul. Mine mere common face | 

Grot. Common ! why, Sir, tis a fund —every feature 
an annuity. Shall I reſerve. you ſome. proofs?  _ 

Sir Paul. My face a fund ? Zounds, Sir, 1 have no 
face. My features annuities ?—Zounds, Sir, T haven t a 


feature. 


| Grat. Pure modeſty, Sir Paul ; pure modeſty ! Do 


yourſelf juſtice. Only wait till you ſee. the proofs. 

Sir Paul. Extract mirth from me—gold from lead as 
ſoon, I defy. your art to. hammer out a 5 
eccentric about me, F 

'Gret. I tell, you, Sir, | to. a Caricaturiſt—you are a mint 
pf eccentricities —I only heſitate which to coin firſt, 

Sir Paul. An empty, unmeaning—look at me again, 
Sir. 

Grot. The more I look 

Sir Paul. Obſlinate thief—( Aſide TEA broad vacant 
ſare—a 

Grot. Gad, I never noticed that before—ſublime in- 
deed |! 

d Poul. The hinig-dog—{ Afr 4 )—Hark ye, you have 
heard of a proſecution. ? 

Grot. Eh! What, you'll proſecute—the very thing 1 
wiſh. Pit pay your expences. 

Sir Paul. This in a free country! Afide J=Nay then, 
a man ſo diſintereſted, it would be a ſhame he ſhould loſe 
— { Offers'a purſe. ) 

Grat. Ah, Sir, there you hit me. Every man has his 
ſoible. Diſintereſtedneſs is mine. ¶ Taler the money. ) 
Sir Paul. My wiſe, - indeed—if you had thought of 
her —ſhe is worth doing -a choice non- deſcript her 
itch for . e's noble opening—think of 
that. | 

- Gret. What your wife—trath huſh—{(fifling a laugh, 


and drawing him towards the room where Lady Panick is — 
I would 


| 
1 
0 
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I would not have her loſe a word Afde ) your wiſe, 
you ſay 

Sir Paul. Has ſhe not dramatized me ? Have I not run 
the gauntlet from play to farce ? Am I not food for every 
hungry author ſhe brings to my houſe ?—cut up by her 
and her ragged troop, my gait mimicked, and my man- 
ners ap'd. ( Lady Panick laughs.) Eh! what noiſe is 
that? "Twas my wife's voice. I would not have her find 
me here -I ſhould never hear the laſt of it—(Going out at 
the door he came in at—Sir Harry and Montague are heard 
diſputing. )J-=Eh ! Zounds, I am beſet—fellows hid to 
ſketch me—I ſhall be flayed alive. 

Grot, Here, Sir; here is a cloſet, 

Sir Paul, I ſhall be ſqueezed to death in this mummy- 
caſe—if you hear a wheezing, burſt the door at any rate 

or, egad, I may trot off in a fit. (Goes in. 

Grot. Captain Montague, by all that is miſchievous |! 
come to revenge himſelf for that curſed note. He ſeems 
in an infernal rage—'Gad, I don't like my ſituation 
either. 

Lady Panick. ( Peeping. ) Hiſt | Hiſt! Don't take Sir 
Paul yet; wait ſome inſtructions from me, and T1! 


help you to ſuch a delicious trait—{( Sir Paul peeps —ſbe 
Jouts the door. 


Sir Paul. Groteſque, Groteſque | I am half ſuffocated. 
Diſpatch her Ladyſhip ſoon—ſhe is plaguily long-winded— 
and you ſhall have a hit at her, will make your fortune, 


Sir Harry. ( Without.) Now that I have found you, 
Sir, ( Sir Paul ſhuts his door. 


Gret. Zounds, he means me. T'll get out of the way 
too. | [Exit into another cloſet. 


Enter Sir Harry and Montague. 


Sir Harry. Whither does this conduct lead? —you can- 


not think that 4 will ſuffer the "ly to be ſo far eg | 
on. ; | 


1 Mont. 
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Mont. Upon my Hob Sir, as I have not che gilt of 
divination, it is impoſſible for me to gueſs how far * 
chuſe the family ſhould be impoſed on. 

Sir Harry. This is no ſeaſon, Sir, for raillery. They 


tell me you have offered your hand to Miſs en 
Mont. I have. 


Sir Harry. And as Sir Harry S 

Mont. Moſt afſuredly. . 

Sir Harry. How? do you confeſs it. 

Mont. To be ſerious then I have liſtened tamely to 
you, Sir; and now hear me Diſguſted with the world 
— no matter how—this ſtrange wild ſcheme faſcinated 
your imagination. In the confidence of friendſhip you 
entruſted it to me. Unhappily the impulſe of affection 
overcame the ſtubbornneſs of principle. 

Sir Harry. Pſhaw! 

Mont. Well, Sir, I yielded. You took the name of 
Montague, and came. to throw the handkerchief. I fol- 
lowed, the humble inſtrument of your deſign—the mere 
creature of your caprice—and as you ſeemed particular 
in your attentions to Miſs Harriet—nay, I may be miſ- 
taken, but the whole family thought ſo as well as my- 
ſelf—mine, in pure complacency - for ſhe was then be- 
trothed to Viſage=were directed to Miſs Evelyn; too 
late I felt my own imprudence—this light diſtinRion, 


which I meant merely as a tribute to the ſex, ſoon * 
into paſſion for her. 


Sir Hurry. Hold, ** what chen was meant by your 
offer to Harriet ? 


Mont. That was damned unlucky, to 15 ſure (Aſide. ) 
Viſage was expected every inſtant; I was deſperate ; 
what ſhall I ſay ? have I not told you that I loved? nay, 
ſtart not; you know it is impoſſible to ſee and not to love 
her; (Sir Harry igt. but further ſtill, ſhe returns my 
tove, and can you then expect, that in the zenith of my 
hopes juſt as I ſee my Conſtance a 


Sir 
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Sir Harry. Conſtance knows of the deception. 
Mont. Damnation] I almoſt feared as much from her 
behaviour. | 

Sir Harry, T myſelf revealed it; but in juſtice I muſt 
add, that her intentions towards you were {till the ſame. 

Mont. Is it poſſible ! Come, there is an honeſty in that 
confeſſion has ſubdued my anger, and —— 

Sir Harry, I know not how to act — this bill of Gro- 
teſque's has already rais'd ſuſpicion. 

Mont. The raſcal ! but ſince Conſtance 

Sir Harry. What will Sir Paul ſay? 

Mont. Pthaw! Sir Paul is a fretful puſillanimous animal, 
that may eaſily be frightened into terms. 

Sir Harry. Then, my Lady ( beats his forehead. ) 

Mont. Sooner ftilk——your pretenders to wit are the 
verieſt aſſes in the whole economy of the creation. 

| Lady Panick, (ruſhing out.) I can hold no longer. Pre- 
tenders to wit | am I a pretender ? (Montague turning to 
avoid her, meets Sir Paul, and ſbe turns to Sir Harry.) 

Sir Paul, ( ruſhing out.) A fretful puſillanimous animal! 

Am I fretful? am I puſillanimous? (Montague turning 
to avoid Sir Paul, meets Groteſque, and Sir Paul turns to Sir 
Harry.) 
- Grot. (ruſhing out. ) A raſcal! callme raſcal? {To Mont.) 
but I'll be reveng'd; for though you ſeem a little confus'd 
as to your identity, you acknowledged the bill; I can bring 
witneſſes to prove you W the bill. {To Sir 
Harry.) 

Si Paul. Pſhaw ! can you bring witneſſes to prove them 
able to pay it? — don't you ſee they are arrant adventu- 
rers both? I always ſuſpected them. 

ene, Panic. To attempt to palm ſo ſtale a 2755 on 
( as Sir Harry ts going to ſpeak.) 


Enter Lord Viſage and Conſtance. 


Lord Viſ. Eh! how? is not that raſcal gone "my Sir 
Harry, what do you mean ? 


I 2 | Lady 
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Lady Panick. Sir Harry, a pretty blunder you Rave led 
us into the Cecil noſe indeed! 
Sir Paul. Nothing but your damn'd family likenefs 


could have ſet my ſuſpicions aſleep. 


Tord Viſ. What the devil is all this? 


Enter Harriet, 

Lady Pan. (to her. ) So, madam | are you come ? you 
had ſeen Sir Harry frequently at your father's, forſooth ! 

Sir Harry. What do I hear? the muſt have known the 
whole then, and I 

Sir Paul. To be ſure ſhe did — a grateful return for our 
kindneſs ! 

Lady Panick. Then my friend Lady Rant; that ſhe 
Gould ſerve me ſuch a trick they brought letters from 


Sir Paul. Oh dear, Lady Rant! ſhe is a wit, you know, 
and, I dare ſay, thought it a deviliſh good thing to intro» 
duce a couple of adyentyrers into the family of her friend. 
Lord Viſ. { taking his glaſs, and looking at Mont.) Eh! 
how ? what ? what! a couple of adventurers ? | 
Conſt. "Yes, my Lord, and there {pointing to Sir Harry) 


is the more daring of the two—one who adventures at the 


heart; and with ſuch happy kill, that all the little ſoft re- 


finements of my ſex are ſhamed to ſilence, and every paſ- 
fion of my ſoul ruſhes in cager exultation to confeſs their 


ſovereign lord and maſter.— Sir Harry Cecil, there are 
proofs, {gives papers.) My Cecil! I have not learnt to 


repay confidence with ingratitude, or think the worſe of 
a generous mind for thinking too well of me {To Mon- 
tague and Harriet.) — Say, Cecil, can you—-will you pardon 


me theſe moments of anxiety ; neceſſary as they ſeemed 
for the puniſhment of villany, and the full poſſeſſion of 


our hopes ? 
Sir Harry. ( throwing himſelf on his Enees.) It was your 
generous interference then Am I awake ? *tis ſure a 


2 dream, 
Mont. 


my me 
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Mont. Well, Harriet, your hand then, ſince fate will 
have it ſo; and let us leave ſo exquiſite a groupe to the 
refined contemplation of Sir Harry's talent at deception, 
and his Lordſhip's at nice diſcrimination, 

Har. Or, if you, my Lady, of the generous ſentiments 
you ſo liberally commit to paper, had put one in practice, 
and treated me as your niece, not as a poor dependant, I 
ſhould never have been tempted, in ſearch of an eftabliſh- 
ment, to forget what I owe myſelf and ſex. 


[ Exit with Mont. 


Sir Paul. Nay, then, we cannot leave his puniſhment 
in better hands. 


Lady Panick, What do you mean, my dear? You muſt 
inſiſt on an apology. 


Sir Paul. An apology ?—Zounds! he may challenge 
me, | 

Lady Panick, Pſhaw-—T'll take care of that. 

Sir Paul. Will you anſwer it ? : 

Grot. A fretful, puſillanimous animal thoſe were 
his words; I took care to note them down, as your 
friend. How I envy you! 

Sir Paul, Eh! —how ?—what ? 

Lady Panick. So glorious an opportunity of wiping off 
the aſperſion —— 

| Grot. Any man may do away an imputation on his 
courage, — Oh! I would he had called me coward ;— 
but raſcal! it's not ſo eaſy to do away that, 

Sir Paul. Very true, very true; but d—e if I fight. 

Grot. The words, Sir Paul! only conſider the words: 
I took care to note them down as your friend, 

Lady Panick, A fretful, puſillanimous animal!“ 
only think of that, my dear; only think of that. 

Sir Paul. Don't think to wheedle me into an act of 
deſperation I am nit to be ſo cajol'd - Vou ſhall not ſet 
me up to be fired at like a Shrove-Tueſday cock. _—I 
ſhould not mind if it was as it uſed to be——an early 
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walk up Conſtitution-hill, a round of the Ring, and then 
; to 
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to rolls and butter at a/coffee-houſe, +—But it's not ſo 
now your long double-barrelled- piſtols,” with a bore 
for a three - pounder; and then your hair-triggers go off 
at the ſmell of powder !——Egad; modern duelling has 
put ſuicide out of faſhion, —1 tell you Wan 4 if 
I fight. 

Lord Viſ. Ah, Sir "Ba if 1 had but fart that OY 
or the dimple in your chin But [ was 799 by that 

fellow's curſed noſe. © + 
Set. Aye, my Lord, =” certainly changed noſes as 

well as characters. 
Conf. But who is this Montague 5 
Sir Harry. I knew him at college and, on my return 
from abroad, he won my confidence by a pretended zeal 
to ſerve me which wore the air of diſintereſtedneſs, as 
he artfully concealed his Toi of my brother's 
death. 

Conſt. And then, you know, he never read N my 
Lord. 

Sir Paul. No, no. 8 come, my Land: you give up 
| your ſyſtem ? {To Lord Viſage.) 

Conft. Give up his ſyſtem ! Heaven forbid! "Tis yours, 
Sir Paul tis mine—we are all phyſiognomiſts; you have 
made us ſo. (To the audience. In your countenances we 
have ever traced that candour and indulgence which 
ſoftens the rigid ſentence of criticiſm, and welcomes an 
endeavour to pleaſe, with the kind ſuifrage of partial 
an 


THE END. 
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Written by G. Gus: Jun, TY 
Spoken by Miſs: Farren. 


* CES are books where men quay read flrange matters ;. 
Of the mind's movements ev'ry feature ſmatters ; 

As thoughts ariſe, though the mute tongue conceal them, 

Our eyes, cheeks, chins, and noſes, all reveal them = _ + 

Your thoughts of this our Play, then, to diſc over, 

PII read, good folks, your countenances over, 

Pleaſe to hald up your heads — ſo—keep your places - 

Really, a fine well-printed ſet of faces ! 

England, indeed, may boaſt beyond all nations, 

For force of ſiyle, and handſome decorations, 

Some of dame Nature's chaiceſt publications. 

Yet there's a round, black-letter'd face below, 

(That little chubby duodecimo,) 

Whoſe title-page is Critic, ſour and glum ; 

He with his chin there ſtuc upon his thumb: 

There's miſchief in his turn-up noſe 

Scowls, furiouſly, on modern comedy: 

« Stuff ! nonſenſe ! traſh !” I read in ev'ry column 

Of his ill-favour'd, little, crabbed volume, 

& Let no ſuch man be truſted.” More than half 

Of critics now, who ſcorn a harmleſs laugh, 

Are dull, unletter'd lumber, bound in calf. 
Turn we from theſe, where ſparkling belles and beaux, 

In elegant editions e VOWS —— 

Beauty's a fludy ev'ry mind engages, 

And the eye dwells, delighted, on the pages. 

No cynic doctrines in a female face, 

No barb, unkindly ſentence there wwe trace: 

Candour, in ev'ry feature, pleads our 550 


And each bewitching uimple marks applayſe. 


his eye 
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 EPILOGUE. 
As for the beaur their faces, "tis cone, 
Ae but inſpid reading at the beſt. ES 
ill dreft, they gane and flare, with. vacant hole; 
Nature t mere handſome-bound blank-paper books ! 
Or ſmart mock volumet, neatly card in wood, 
That fill up ſhelves, and do nor harm, nor good ! 
Our friends who d er our heads there heep a pother, 
Stuck, like fat folio's, cloſe to one another, 
It warms the heart, to find, as we peruſe them, 
Kindneſs to all who labour to amuſe them. 
Be kind then, here ! faces no more ll read: 
Give but: your countenance, and we ſucceed. 
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